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Remember 
An interesting 


VARIETY OF READERS 
Can be Obtained at Slight Cost 


by using the 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT SCHOOL CLASSICS 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CTS. EACH, 





First Grade. 


No. 2. Aisop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for prima: ades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox ond tne Crngus, The Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 

rasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. A®sop’s FABLES, 


Same asabove The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s , The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. I. 


Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle; The Little Mouse. 

No. 12.. SELECTIONS FROM AésopP. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roors. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74.. WHAT ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLower FRIENDs, I. 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No, 109. THE BUTTERFLY BaBy. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little r 
No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES oF THE Woop. 


Still another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 


No, 144. NATURE STORIEs. 


Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 
i r to No. 10g 


Second Grade. 
No. 7. Litr.e Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simnle 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMs. 





Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. | 


Hlustrated. 


No, 76. Birp FRIENDs. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No..78. FLOWER Friznps. II. 

Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. 

No. 79. Fuower Frrenps. III. 

Similar to. 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 

No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the ing Beauty, Engli 
version, and the story of ng Gronkiide Gen 
man version. 


No, 185. RoBinson Crusogz. Part I, 


In simple form for second ~~ children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186.. RoBinson Crusog. Part II. 
No. 187. RoBINSON CRUSOE. Part III. 
No. 188. Ropinson CrusoE. Part ‘IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton,S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type 
No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 


No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; | 


also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Griwm’s Farry TAtes. I, 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. tains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. -Grimm’s Fairy TALEs. II. 
Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 
No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I, 
Uniform with r and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 
No. 14: SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians 2 
No, 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 , Suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade Seldom Our third grade list 
contains biograpmes of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No, 25. Srory oF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 
No. 27. PENN. 
No, 28. WASHINGTON. 
No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
No. 30. ‘WEBSTER. 
No. 31. LINCOLN. 
No. 35. LOWELL. 
| No. 36. TENNYSON, 
No.-42. WHITTIER. 
No. 43. CQOPER. 
No. 44.. FULTON. 
No. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 
No. 60, | EDISON. 





No, 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No, 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALCOoTT, 
No, 64. JAMES WATT. 

No. 70. STEPHENSON. 


No, 71. IRvINc. 
No, 72. _ POCAHONTAS. 
No. 81. Cyrus W. -Frexp, Se: E 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Frei L 
Contains 15 short stories that f saad ae 

Primary Education. ye. *: 

No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Frecp 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, ete, ; 


W. 


No, 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMs, 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


No, 46. STORY OF THE Boston Tea Pappy 


Besides the story of the tea party, the b Contains 
words and music of two songs, “* Samer se Tea” 
and “The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” Bay's 


No. 68. Story oF THE NorSEMEN, 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. 
how the brave Norse Eric Gacbtueed ‘tenia Denes # 


No, 69. Puss. 1N Boots. 


Old yet always of interest to b irls j 
tale of Puss in Boots, en 


No. 95. STorizs OF REVOLUTION. I, 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form: 
No. 96. Stories OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Bostou. 
No. to1.. Stories OF REVOLUTION, III, 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE Liperty B:Lt. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, al i 
the complete poem, beginning ees i 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


JO Cent Readers 


| GRADE Il. 





| SrorrEs or Famous Pictures. I, 


The Ring of =f 
a The Golden River § 
JOHN RUSKIN 3 





GRADE III. 
RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by Erotse McVay. 
SEWELL’s BLack BEAUTY. 
Strory OF LANDSEER. (Illus.) 
Story oF BonHEuR. ( Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


Mutocx’s LirrLe LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norrts. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
DICKENS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHapMan. 


Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHapman. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
809 Market Street, San Francisco 
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CHARITY 





Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, 
or 25 historical subjects, 
or 25 geographical subjects, 
or 25 authors and poets, 


or send $1.00 for our beautiful set of 120 pictures, all in the 


new ‘** Boston Edition.”’ 


The Perry Pictures, Extra 


On paper 10x 12 or larger. Five for 25 cents. 
23 for $1.00. 


11 for 50 cents. 


Send two two-cent stamps for catalogue and nearly one 
thousand miniature illustrations. 


The Perry Pictures 


BETTER THAN EVER. 
MORE SUBJECTS IN THE NEW «BOSTON EDITION.” 


FOR 325 OR MORE. 
ON PAPER 5 1-2 x 8. 
120 for $1.00. ASSORTED AS DESIRED. 


The one-cent pictures are four to eight times this size 


HUNDREDS OF NEW SUBJECTS. 


















Size. 


CANT YOU TALK ? 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1gor. 


Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-state and West Indian Exposition, 1902. 





Keep on your desk the coming school year 


The Latest Practical Teachers’ Manual 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 
WHAT THE LEADERS SAY 


Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public In- | 
struction, Springfield, [llinois. 
Please accept my thanks for the copy of Patrick’s ‘‘Psychol- | 
ogy for Teachers.” I shall be particularly interested in looking | 
it over because of my long acquaintance and friendship with the 
author. Everything Mr. Patrick writes is worth reading. 


J. M. White, Department of Pedagogy, University of 
the State of Missouri. 

Mr. J. N. Patrick, author of ‘‘Psychology for Teachers,” has | 
rendered a distinct service to education by showing clearly and 
succinctly the application of the fundamental truths of the | 
science of psychology to the practice of teaching. 

The wise selection of the topics treated, the conciseness and | 
clearness of the language, the wealth of apt illustration, the 
appeal throughout the book to the student’s own experiences, 
and the enforcement, on every page, of the application of psy- | 





chological truths to the actual work of teaching, render the book, 


in my opinion, a valuable one for use in Normal schools, teachers’ 


institutes, and reading circles. 


I. C. MeNeill, President of State Normal School, 
Superior, Wis. 
I have had pleasure in reviewing your text book, ‘‘ Psychol- 


| ogy for Teachers.” Its language is characteristic of your clear- 


ness of thought and ease of expression. The relation which you 


| establish between the science of psychology and the art of 


teaching will be helpful to all who study the text. 


A. Ludlum, Superintendent of High School, Salina, 
Kan. 

I have examined Patrick’s ‘‘Psychology” with interest. I do 

not know a better work for teachers. It is readable, happy in 


| illustration, and sufficiently scientific. I hope to use it in my 


next teachers’ class. 


At Home or in your Reading Circle it will pay you a hundred-fold 
to read it from first to last page 
12mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00, by mail 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 





50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“SPRAGUE 
CLASSIC READERS.” 


The “Sprague Classic Readers” by SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., are in 
preparation. Books One, Two and Three, being a Primer, First and Second 
Readers, will be ready for distribution early in September. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers and others who are looking for a set 
of readers which are — 


principles ; 


2. That pleasantly reflects child life with its manifold and ever 
varying interests and experiences ; 


J. Based upon true psychological laws and upon safe pedagogical : 


3. That develop a genuine love for “The true, the good and the 
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beautiful,” by building up ideals of right thinking and 
right living ; 

4. That make children Jove ¢o vead and implant an ineradicable W 
| taste for the best that literature can give, both in content w 
and style; q 
W 5. That develop a power to think and reflect ; \) 
y 6. Which are models of correct English ; ’ 
‘i 7. Which are models, also, of skill and good taste in regard to ‘i 
WW) subject matter, arrangement, illustrations, type and binding ; ’ 
W 8. That have a vocabulary ample enough for all needs, free from i 
‘if the taint of slang and coarseness on the one hand, and y 
W from stilted pedantic phrases on the other; vi 
W 9. Which are carefully graded, and the grading so covered as not y 
‘if to be detected by the pupils ; W 
W 40. Which are diversified in thought-content and style, and filled w 
W with a fresh abiding interest for the children who use h 
vig em — W 
are cordially invited to correspond with us. y 


a. 


Loducational Publishing Company, : 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 228 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, : 


a. 









BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
And the Natural Movement Method of 

Practical Writing, 

represents & series of Copy Books which are 
thoroughly unique in character, and decidedly 
different in many important features from any 
other series of copy books published. 

One of the principal features in these copy 
pooks is the attachment to the back of the 
pook of four sheets of adjustable copy slips, 
(for which patent has been applied for) for 
practice on waste paper of the elementary 
features Of each book, thus furnishing more 
than double the copy material found in other 
pooks. 

some of the prominent features of these 
pooks are: 

1. The right slant for best results. (20%). 

9. The elimination of all unnecessary lines. 

3. The round letters and round turns con- 
necting them, thereby giving legibility and 
rapidity. 

4. The very careful grading throughout. 

5. The adjustable copy slips which are in- 
corporated with the system and area distinct 
new feature in copy books, in this form. 
Patent applied for. 

6. The appropriate illustrations, which are 
also instructive. 

7. The correlated character of the copy ma- 
terial, embracing narrative, biography, geog_ 
raphy, history, literature and science. 

8. The ftroduction as headlines, of exer- 
cises and writing from the pens of pupils 
developed under this System. 

9. The space and time devoted to Method. 
10. 75% to 100% more copies than in other 
writing books. 

ll. The instructions given to pupils and 
teachers. 

Book I. contains twenty-four pages of suit- 
able copy material for elementary work, with 
four sheets containing twenty valuable copy 
slips in the back, easily adjusted, thus supply- 
ing a long felt need in giving plenty of drill of 
individual letters. The large letters have been 
employed because they are the best adapted 
to undeveloped muscles. Black, heavy and 
distinct copies are given, thus reducing to a 
minimum the strain on the eyes. 

The proportion of letters is 1 to2, making it 
easy for both pupils and teacher. Round let- 
ters and round connections, so well defined in 
this book, are the most potent features in 
legible writing. Suitably illustrated with in- 
structions to teachers. 

BooK II. The‘ Children’s Vacation,” a story 
oftwo country children, who during the sum. 
mer vacation visit two large cities, is here 
given. This book contains twenty-four head 
line copies and twenty-four adjustable copy 
slips for loose paper practice. 

Book III. The twenty-four head line copies 
of this book are largely taken from Longfel- 
low’s *‘ Hiawatha,” with twenty-four illustra. 
tions, and twenty-eight valuable copy slips in 
the back for loose paper practice. 

Book 1V. The life of Lincoln has been 
chosen for copy head lines, with many illus- 
trations. In the back of this book are twenty- 
eight copy slips and the Natural movement is 
here introduced. These slips are complete 
within themselves, in the instruction for the 
pupil, with the fitting pictures of the hand, 
arm, body, etc. 


Book V. The twenty-four head line vo ne 
in this book are taken from choice quotations 
from well known poets, as Whittier, Emerson, 
Lowell, Tennyson, and others. At the begin- 
ning of each line the picture Of the author is 
given with date and place of birth. This book 
has twenty-eight copy slips in the back which 
represent the movement work, photo engraved 
from real pen work. All the exercises and 
many of the copies were actually written by 
_—— drilled under the Morse method. Much 
nstruction is given to the teacher. 

Book VI. The twenty-four head line copies 
of this book are quotations from statesmen of 
our country —Clay, Franklin, Randolph, Pinck- 
ney, Webster, etc., with pictures of the author 
and date and place of his birth. In the back 
of the book are twenty-eight copy slips in ad- 
vance of those of Book V. All the exercises 
and many of the copies sre reproduced from 
the pens of pupils drilled under this method. 
The teacher is given progressive instruction as 
to the best way of securing results for the 
next higher grade. 

Books Vil and VIIL are progressive books 
With copy slips along the same lines as the 
former books. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. HAROLD W.- FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 








The teachers who have mourned that the first books in geography 
were over the children’s heads will find that objection wholly removed by 
this new “Home Geography,” which is exactly what it assumes to be, 
the first conscious looking around of the children upon their surround- 
ings. The language is simple enough for a third grade pupil, while the 
science is as reliable as in the most elaborate physical geography. The 
author has found the happy medium of writing for children without 
writing down to them. While the contents of this book is a first step- 
ping-stone to real geography, it is equally nature study of the real kind, 
There is 
great danger that the teacher will not see her opportunities with this 
work. 


for primary geography and nature study cannot be separated. 


While it is an excellent supplementary reader, the teacher who 
uses it for that alone will only count one where she might have counted 
ten. The chapters are short, too short, but they must only serve as 
texts for the teacher to enlarge to any size and scope she is equal to. In 
this case, as in few others, the teacher makes the book. The illustra- 
tions are a distinct feature of this nature geography. They are abund- 
ant, fitting, alive, suggestive for “talks,” and mostly in half-tones of 
superior quality. The teacher who begins with this delightful little book 
in September will find she has not left her vacation or the country be- 


hind.— Eva D. Ke.uoce, in June Primary Education. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 Cents 
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READY FOR 
INTRODUCTION 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Roppy’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 

















$0.50 





Roppy’s COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY ; ; 1.00 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geog- 
raphy, First Pennsylvania State Normal School. 





HESE new books are notable for their brevity of 
statement, their simplicity of presentation, their 
suitability for the various school grades, their distinctive 
illustrations, and their series of simple maps drawn on 
a uniform scale. Just enough of physiography is in- 
cluded to develop the subject fundamentally in its true 
relations, and to give the study a new interest. 
The books will appeal to those schools which are 
tired of the somewhat dry and routine work of the old- 
fashioned books, but which are not yet ready to take up 


the heavier and more extended texts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers 


Cincinnati 









New York Chicago Boston 
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Exhaustion. 


When you are all tired out, 
feel™weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


will revive your strength, induce 
natural sleep, improve appetite, 
and restore nerve power. It 
nourishes, strengthens and ip- 
vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


| Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 




















Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and 
can come through local dealer. 


Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph.D., Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 


Published in two parts, and complete 
Part I., 35 cents. 


This Grammar is intended 


in one volume, 


Part Il, 35 cents, Complete, 50 cents. 


to be used for two years. 


Believing that elementary oral correctness and an elementary sentence-sense should be the first objects of gramsaar 
study, the author has devoted Part First of his book entirely to 


THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF CONVERSATIONAL 


The exercises of this part are very numerous. In Part 
given with further applications to usage. 


The elements of the sentence are treated before the inflections. 


ENGLISH and to the DEFINITION OF THE SENTENCE. 


Second a more systematic treatment of English Grammar 1s 
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Life and the School 


“ What foreign flag is that? And why is it floating 
from the hotel?” 

The teacher was just stepping into her school build- 
ing when the strange flag caught her eye. She re- 
peated the question. Nobody seemed to know or 
care. 

“But I must know,” she said. And she flew to 
the principal’s room and found the morning paper. 
In five minutes she had discovered that some Italian 
notables were stopping at the hotel. So the foreign 
flag was Italian. She looked greatly relieved and 
went to her room —a first primary grade. 

‘‘Why was that primary teacher so anxious to know 
about that flag?” somebody asked the principal. 

“Well, it would be like her to tell the children 
about it,” he said. “ Nothing escapes her and those 
little folks of hers would astonish you with their in- 
formation about things in general. I’ll drop in later 
and see.”’ 

In ten minutes the principal went to her room. 
The children were at the window gazing at the Italian 
flag. The teacher was at the blackboard with colored 
crayons. The children were watching her sketch the 
flag, criticising and suggesting for her benefit as they 
compared from the windows. They were interested, 
delighted, and by no means disorderly. It was soon 
completed and the children were in their seats again. 
What followed? An interesting, chatty talk about 
the strange country over the sea where the people 
love this flag as we love the stars and stripes. It was 
perfectly natural for the children to recall the Italian 
organ-grinder in the streets and the dark woman who 
wore the gay handkerchief on her head and rattled the 
tambourine before she passed it around for pennies. 
The whole morning “ departure”’ took about twenty 
minutes, perhaps. Their imaginations were stirred 
by the things the teacher told them of the sunny land,— 
bits that came to her, on the spur of the moment. 
Later, when they came in from recess, they saw a quick 
sketch of Italy on the board, so much like a boot that 
the children would never forget it. They had learned 
much from this incident that had not at all taken the 
interest from the usual morning work. They had 
broadened their little world till it stretched far, far 
away, where the gay flag waved at home; had learned 
so many things about the country with the pretty 
name and the lovely sunsets, that they would be all 
ready to hear about it again, and how they would en- 
joy knowing about the children there by and by. 

This teacher believed in connecting the school with 
the outside world. She believed with Dr. John 
Dewey, ‘“ Schaol is not a preparation for life. It zs 
life,” though he had not said it then. She lost no 
opportunity to associate her work with the moving, 
pulsating life outside. The result? The children 
were alert, observing, and absorbing at every pore, 
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All thoughtful teachers will acknowledge the ten- 
dency to isolate school work as if it were an end and 
aim in itself. The multiplication table, for instance, is 
learned to be repeated glibly as if that was what the 
table was made for. There would be no need of the 
table at all if there was no outside world for its use. 
Why not, then, teach every combination by the every 
day buying and selling in real life? And in the realm 
of ethics, why teach the virtues of truth-telling, honesty, 
politeness and unselfishness, and create examples to 
illustrate their use? These qualities can only be 
understood when the need arises in school associa- 
tion, the true counterpart of life in the world so far as 
correct treatment of others is concerned. Let us 
away with abstract teaching. It is /ife we want in the 
schools, and sti// more life. That teacher who is 
scared at innovations, who teaches only as she was 
taught, or as the conservatives teach about her, is a 
slave to precedent and bound about by convention 
that not only robs her of originality and power but 
deprives her children of much they have a right to 
get in the school-room, The masses of children who 
are compelled to leave school early by circumstances 
and poverty are plunged into a world about which 
they have learned little in their brief school life. The 
Angel Opportunity was always in the midst, but the 
teacher never saw her. 


Our National Floral Emblem 


| F we are to have a national floral emblem let us choose one 





that is continental and worthy ; one that will vividly sug- 
gest America whenever its name is heard or its real or 
pictured form is seen; one whose story is blent with 

our past and is in accord with our greatness and our destiny. 
A national emblem can only be something full of signifi- 
cance to the country it represents. The rose and the lily 
are dear to England and to France because for centuries in 
camp and court, in council and fray, they have been an 
expression of the national life. ‘The shamrock thrills the 
Irish heart because St. Patrick, when preaching to the chiefs 
and their clans, plucked a plant growing beside him and 
illustrated by its trifoliate leaves the mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity. Scotland honors the thistle because it pricked 
the foot of one of the Danish invaders stealing upon the 
army at night, and his cry roused the camp and the enemy 
was overcome. We all love the trailing arbutus, the colum- 
bine, the golden rod, but to choose one of these, or any 


Columbia’s Emblem 


Blazon Columbia’s Emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn ! 

Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of earth, ’twas born. 

From Superior’s shore to Chile, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west, 

With its banners of green and silken sheen, 
It sprang at the sun’s behest ; 

And by dew and shower, from its natal hour 
With honey and wine ’twas fed, 

Till the gods were fain to share with men 
The perfect feast outspread. 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the Corn so rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent Maize — 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze ; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribe 
As the god’s own gift and seal ; 

And Montezuma’s festal bread 
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other flower, as a national emblem, simply for its beauty of 
color, or for some fancied meaning in its form, is as incon. 
gruous and unworthy as it would be to select some pleasin 
sozg and say: “This shall be our national hymn.” Nationa} 
hymns are not made thus. They are born of stress and 
passionate devotion, and consecrated in the nation’s hours 
of grief and of joy. Soa national floral emblem is not q 
thing of unrelated, arbitrary choice. To be truly symbolic 
it must have been interwoven with the story of the count 
and the people, and its associations with them must be 
potent and enduring. 

One plant we have, widespread enough and distinguished 
enough to symbolize our country, and that is our Stately 
Maize—the golden corn. It is wholly and absolutely 
American. It grows from the lakes to the gulf and from 
ocean to ocean. It was the grain of the primitive peoples 
here — the aboriginal Americans, and with religious cere. 
monies of song and dance and prayer they invoked the 
blessing of their gods upon its planting and its harvest: 
they buried it with their dead, and offered it to the sun to 
their temples. It saved the lives of the first European 
settlers here, and it has been a vast factor in the civilization 
of the continent. From stalk to blade, from tassel to 
golden ear, it is singularly beautiful, and it lends itself with 
grace to varied forms of decoration. 

Our eminent historian, John Fiske, says of it, “ Maize is 
more widely and completely identified with the Western 
hemisphere than any other plant. . . . In adopting it for 
the national emblem we do not invent anything out of our 
fancy, but simply recognize an existing fact. It is (I 
believe) richer in esthetic suggestiveness than any other that 
has ever served as a national emblem.” How completely 
it is identified with our country was shown to a recent 
traveler among the fiords of Norway. Surprised to see some 
stalks growing in the garden, she said to the inn-keeper’s 
daughter, “ Why do you plant the maize when its grain can 
never ripen?” ‘QOh,” replied the child, “We plant it to 
please the Americans! ‘They smile when they see it, and 
say that in their land it grows like a forest, and the bins are 
filled with its golden ears before the snows can fall.” 

Do you say it is “commercial?” It zs commercial, 
royally and greatly commercial, but this is its least claim 
upon us asa national floral emblem. It is a part of the 
history of «the New World and is invested with the tradition 
and sentiment and poetry of all the American ages. 

Each state will choose its device after its own heart. 
California will have her poppy, Vermont the red clover, 
Kansas the golden rod, and so on and on through the long, 
bright list; but for the broad country, how can we fail to 
choose the unique, distinguished, historic, American plant — 
the Maize, the Corn? — Edna Dean Proctor. 


Was made of its sacred meal. 

Narrow their cherished fields ; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 

And lavish as leaves, the rustling sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest. 

For they strew the plains and crowd the wains 
When the reapers meet at morn, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered Corn. 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 

Ireland may honor the Shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best ! 

The arbutus and the golden-rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain-laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear ; 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn ; 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous golden Corn ! 

— Edna Dean Procior. 
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Some Things a Teacher Should 


Know 


A teacher’s training must not be confined to orthodox 
gogy, but in order to do the most efficient work the 
feacher must study the information gained through the 
latest investigations of scientists, especially in the field of 
biology. , 

It is now known that certain brain centres are developed 
through the exercise of particular senses. For example, a 
set of brain cells situated near the back of the head is 
developed through the exercise of the sense of sight. 
Again, a brain centre just behind the ear is developed 
through the sense of hearing. But it must not be supposed 
that these centres are always located near the organ whose 
sensations they receive. 

This fact of brain centres has been proven and therefore 
it is not strictly correct to speak of “the memory,” but 
rather of various memories, such as the verbal memories, 
yisual memories, etc. Hence no one exercise can train all 
parts of the mind at once. But through the exercise of a 
certain organ some particular brain centre is being 
developed. 

A teacher must be familiar with these facts and also with 
the period of growth of certain parts of the body. Exercise 
is of chief value during the period of growth. Then it helps 
in the formation of the organ. After the body has its com- 
plete growth, exercise is needful only to keep the body in 
good condition. 

Knowing the period of the growth of any organ the 
teacher should learn which exercises are helpful, which 
harmful to it at that time. For example, the period of the 
most rapid growth of the heart is from about the age of 
eight to fourteen. 

Too violent exercise at this time is apt to be injurious, 
even dangerous. Therefore, such games as football should 
be discouraged in grammar grades. 

It is also known that the finer muscles develop later in 
life. Therefore,the young child should be given such occu- 
pations and exercise as make use of the larger muscles, 
instead of the finer work required in some of the kinder- 
garten occupations. A woman may have nervous prostra- 
tion from doing fine needlework, while it would not hurt her 
if she wielded a broom and used a scrubbing brush. The 
speaker traced many of these facts back to the idea of 
evolution. Certain powers develop early because they have 
been so long in use. A baby’s grasp is very strong. It is 
always “ grabbing”’ for something. It was the nature of 
our ancestors to grab. The reason man must learn to swim 
is because he has not used hands and legs together for such 
along period. The fact that a person who can not swim 
throws up his arms when he falls into the water has been 
explained by some one as an instinctive movement, which 
can be traced back to the time when our forefathers lived 
in branches of trees. ‘‘ Even they appreciated the value of 
a knowledge of the higher branches.” 

In the play of children is seen the work of former periods. 
The children choose sides and the sides contest against 
each other. This is a remnant of tribal warfare. Tribal 
loyalty survives in the boy’s hesitancy to tell on a classmate. 
At this age in the child’s life class spirit may be encouraged. 

It is natural for children to be selfish. A child who is 
willing to give up everything generally grows up into a weak 
man. 

These instincts should be directed rather than repressed. 
The teacher must know his pupils in order to do this. 

— Dr. Thos. Balliet, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 





Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 


— Herbert Carruth. 
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September 


The world puts on its robes of glory now; 

The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes; 
The waves are bluer and the angels pitch 

Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


The distant hills are crowned with purple mist ; 
The days are mellow, and the long calm nights, 

To wondering eyes, like weird magicians, show 
The shifting splendors of the Northern Lights. 


The generous earth spreads out her faithful store, 
And all the leaves are thick with ripened sheaves; 
While in the woods, at Autumn’s rustling step, 
The maples blush through all their trembling leaves. 
— Albert Laighton. 





Working Together 


KATHARINE BEEBE, Evanston, Ill. 


(Miss Beebe has given us a charming picture of “ the grades” and the 
Kindergarten working together. It is simply ideal. —TuHr Eprror.) 


O much has been said and written about the connec- 
S tion between the kindergarten and the school that I 
hesitate to bring the subject up again, but find cour- 
age to do so in the fact that the suggestions I have 
to offer are concrete rather than abstract. What I have to 
say was called into consciousness by the remark of a teacher 
who was spending a morning in one of our kindergartens 
and who at the end of the session enthusiastically exclaimed, 
“Well, if you do this sort of thing very often I can easily 
see how the connection is made here between the school 
and the kindergarten ! ” 

Now “ this sort of thing” was our grand annual George 
Washington parade, when forty five-year-olds accoutred in 
magnificent plumed shakos, gold epaulettes, badges and 
other trappings, each carrying a flag, the rank and file pre- 
ceded by a band of eight pieces, marched through each room 
amidst the plaudits and acclaims of several hundred chil- 
dren, most of whom had in days gone by taken part in that 
very procession. Each year we are eagerly asked by many 
kindergarten graduates, “Are you going to have the George 
Washington parade /his year?” and we always answer, “ Yes.” 
The visitor’s interest in this “ outward and visible sign of 
our inward and spiritual grace,” suggested the offering to 
the readers of Primary EpucaTion other examples of the 
same sort. 

It is an understood thing from the first of September 
that on stormy days when the attendance in both first grade 
and kindergarten is small, that the older children will be 
welcome guests in our play circle at recess time. In some 
of the kindergartens even second and third grades are 
entertained in the same way. Occasionally there comes a 
day so tempestuous that whatever work the primary teacher 
may do will have to be done over again, so in place of the 
regular routine an adjournment to the kindergarten is voted 
and our teachers give to the guests the work planned and 
prepared for their own pupils, and for one happy morning 
the children find themselves back in their old places and in 
the midst of the dear, familiar handwork, songs and plays. 

On the other hand, as our babies grow older with the 
year, we often go out of doors and share their playtime at 
recess. On these occasions we are always received and 
treated as honored guests. 

In the spring we do a great deal of our gardening before 
school, chiefly because we can then avail ourselves of the 
willing and efficient help of the older children who are only 
too glad to lend a hand at planting, weeding, watering and 
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the like. This gives them an equally intelligent interest 
with our own children in the planting of the wheat which 
next September will be ground into flour and made into 
cakes, especially in the cakes which they will be invited to 
share if crops are good. 

It is on these loyal and devoted adherents that we de- 
pend for great bunches of asters and golden rod ; for dried 
grasses, seed pods and branches of trees which turn red and 
yellow ; for frog’s eggs, cocoons and deserted bird’s nests, 
all of which must ny sewer from farther afield than five- 
year-olds can go. From these same helping hands we 
every year receive the evergreens that make our room fra- 
grant and Christmas-like during December. 

Sometimes there are singing contests, or concerts, which- 
ever you choose to call them. Either we go into a grade 
roum or its pupils come into ours that we may sing to, for 
and with each other. We take it turn about, that is, we 
sing first some song “key do not know, to which they re- 
spond in kind until repertoires are exhausted, then we sing 
together those songs which we both know. 

Neighbors who are on really good terms with each other 
are often glad to borrow and lend. Our kindergarten mate- 
rial therefore finds its way into other rooms whose pupils in 
return have been most kind in lending us pictures, books, 
illustrative toys, specimens, curiosities and even live animals. 

When we need special blackboard drawings we can 
always get what we want from the more skillful upper grade 
pupils, and there are occasions when groups of older chil- 
dren come in, as part of our program, to read for us and to 
drill for us, as well as to draw and sing for us. In fact 
almost anything of unusual or special interest in the other 
rooms finds its way to ours, if it is at all within the scope of 
our understanding. In return for this we take pains to 
show our good friends anything we have or cam do which we 
think may interest them. They seem very fond of our 
parades and during the year we have several besides the one 
which celebrates Washington’s Birthday. There is an “after 
Christmas” procession, for instance, when many new dolls 
and doll carriages are preceded by the proud owners of 
soldier suits and musical instruments and followed by any- 
thing Santa Claus may have brought which goes on wheels. 
There is a “ Miner’s Parade,’”’ when forty workers more or 
less appear in line equipped with miner’s cap and lantern, 
and carrying a pick-ax-or shovel, from the handle of which 
dangles a dinner pail. To the very suggestive words and 
music of Mrs. Gaynor’s “Sing a song of iron in the mine so 
deep,” this procession, with a slow working-man’s step, files 
through halls and rooms once each year. 

Later come the knights, beautiful to behold, with their 
white and gold banners, shields, breast-plates, and helmets. 
Last year as this brave array was about to march forth, one 
of the children burst out with, “ Oh! play ‘ Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” for us to march by!” which delighted us 
beyond measure as showing the real sentiment of this great 
occasion. 

We have other and simpler entertainments to offer our 
friends, such as the frolic of the Brownies, the dance of the 
Rainbow Fairies, the drill of our fire department, and a per- 
formance by our German band, which is only the old-time 
song of happy memory known as “ Johnny Schmoker.” All 
of these seem to give the older children great pleasure, and 
the preparation of any song, game, or entertainment for 
“the other rooms” is always an added incentive to effort on 
our part. 

In one of our schools there is an exhibit of work in the 
hall, each room occupying the space for a few weeks in turn. 
In this the kindergarten joins and the interest shown in our 
work fills us with joy and pride. We, on our part, greatly 
enjoy looking at the work of our older brothers and sisters, 
often wondering whether we shall ever be able to do as well, 
and resolving fervently to do our very best now by way of 
preparation. 

Our garden work is largely done for the benefit of the 
whole school, for we plant flowers which will bloom in Sep- 
tember and October, to which any room is welcome. We 
have put in perennials and planted trees. The tiny seed- 
lings set out by kindergarten children five or six years ago 
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are now peeping into fifth and sixth grade roar and 
watching their planters at work. 

At Christmas time ali the other pupils come in to see our 
Christmas tree, and after our celebration is over it usual] 
does duty again at some grade exercise in the afternoon, 
It.is then sent to the hospital or into some family whom we 
fear Santa Claus may overlook. 

All of these things — to which I must not forget to add 
the sending of valentines in the good old-fashioned Way of 
knocking at a door and then running for dear life — are 
trifles in themselves, but they form links in a chain of 
friendship and goodwill which seem to bind us closer and 
closer together as the years go on. 





Phil 
RACHEL MORNINGSTEKN 


Miss Rose knew that Phil was coming to school because 
the other children had told her, and they were interested 
because Phil was the only cclored boy in the village, § 
she was not surprised when one morning a black little 
face appeared at the door. 

““Good-morning, Phil,’’ said Miss Rose, as she went toward 
the little stranger, “‘I am glad you have come to school.” 

Phil made no reply, but stood staring at the other children 
and at Miss Rose in sullen silence. 

At recess time he stood alone and all the other children 
stood together looking at him. 

The marble season was at its height and as Miss Rose 
was going home from school that day she passed a crowd of 
boys at play. Farther down the street she saw Phil. 

As she went nearer to him she knew that he saw her 
although he did not look up. He stood in the sandy gutter 
piling up with his feet little mounds of sand. “ Phil,” said 
Miss Rose as she stood near him, “ Haven’t you any 
marbles and wouldn’t you like to play with the boys?” 

He did not answer, but fumbled nervously with the one 
button of his coat. Miss Rose waited a minute and then 
stepped over the gutter to go on her way. But as she 
moved, Phil looked up quickly and said, in a voice almost 
startling in its unchild-like harshness, “I had some, but I 
lost’ em playing.” 

“OQ Phil!” she said, softly, and then very slowly and 
cautiously she took hold of his hand; “ Phil, there’s a nice 
bake-shop across the road. Let us get some warm rolls.” 





Guessing Game 
IpA K. GIMBEL, Chicago 


The following Guessing Game, which I present as a 
reading lesson, is much enjoyed by my first grade pupils. | 
say to them: “I am thinking of something that is round.” 
The children are eager to guess. “Is it an apple?” asks 
one of them. I write the answer on the blackboard : “ It is 
not an apple.” “Is it an orange?” asks another. “It is 
not an orange,” is my written answer. ‘Is it a rubber ball?” 
may be the next question, and so on, until one has given the 
correct guess. I have found this exercise valuable in many 
ways; in the first place the children all ¢#ink, then they 
‘‘watch the chalk,” which tells them whether they have 
guessed correctly, and thus they acquire a number of words 
which seem like old friends when they meet in the Reader. 
Yesterday we had the following on the blackboard : 


I am thinking of something that is round. 


It is not a snow-ball. It is not a pill. 

It is not an orange. It is not a ball of twine. 

It is not a balloon. It is not a ball of pop-corn. 
It is not an apple. It is not the globe of a lamp. 


It is a marble. 





If you will be sure that the longing you feel for something 
better is not to end in disgrace when your call comes, you 
must now be gathering the ideas and aptitudes that will 
insure the place : keep your whole life open and ready. 

—Robert Collyer 
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Products of Farm and Garden | 
Wheat and Corn 


HELEN J. WARREN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


(This article on Corn and Wheat has been prepared for 
the city teachers who must give to their children some idea 
of the way these grains look when growing, and how they 
are harvested. It is expected that teachers will bring 
the real thing into the school-room. They cam be obtained 
if proper effort is made ; any farmer would send them for a 
small consideration. But best of all, is for the teacher (and 
children, too, if practicable) to go out and bring the corn 
and wheat stalks back with them. No pictures can give any 
adequate idea of the way they look in the fields, and the 
teacher who relies on them, to save the time and trouble of 
going after them, will fail of just so much success in their 
presentation. September weather will permit of these trips, 
and if the will and determination are strong enough, a way 
can be found for every teacher to get everything mentioned 
in this article. 

There is work enough in these pages on corn and wheat 
to last for language, nature study, reading, and spelling for a 
whole month, and have something new every day; and yet, 
if you use it every day you will wear it out and make the 
children sick of it. Use special care to put other work 
between, that the children will return to this with fresh 
delight. The different preparations of breads can be pro- 
cured by every city teacher. There are places, now-a-days, 
in every city of any size, where all sorts of hygienic food and 
crackers can be obtained. When the child is shown the 
gluten in the kernel of wheat, show him the gluten cracker, 





and let him taste it. Graham, 
corn, and entire wheat bread 
are easily obtained, and this work 
will not be carried out well, or as 
it was intended to be, if the actual 
products and prepared breads are 
not on the spot when they are talked about. —THE Eprror) 


Bread 
Bread is the most common of all foods. It is made from 


flour. And flour is made from the seeds of plants called grains. 
Rice and oats, rye and barley, wheat and corn are all grains, 


Each of these grains has a jointed stem, or stalk. 
ally this stem is hollow. 
of the stem, a spike, or head, which is called an ear. 
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Plough, 7} feet long 


Harrow, 5} feet long 


Gener- 
Each grain has, too, at the end 
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On the ear grow the little seeds of the plant, 
seeds are called kernels. 
The kernels are always wrapped in some kind of a cover 


These 


ing called a husk. 
each tiny kernel. 

Sometimes two or three kernels are hidden away together 
inside the husk. Sometimes there is one big ear COvered 
with kernels, with a strong husk folded outside, as in corp 

When the kernels are ripe, they are taken from the husks 
dried, and ground into flour. It is this flour — rye, oat 
barley, wheat, or corn—which is made into bread for hungry 
little boys and girls. The two grains about which we are 
to learn something to-day are wheat and corn. 


Sometimes a husk is wrapped around 


Ploughing 


Early in the spring the farmers begin to make ready the 
ground for the wheat and corn. 

First, into the great brown fields, come the ploughs 
drawn by horses. 

Up and down, and down and up, they go. They tum up 
fresh dark furrows of earth. Sometimes another machine js 
used, too—a machine called a harrow. 

A harrow is usually a wooden frame. 
side of this frame are strong iron teeth. These teeth 
drag through the earth. They tear down the furrows which 
the ploughs make, and leave the field smooth and even, 

When the ground is ready, the farmer brings out seeds, 


On the under 










or kernels, of grain, which are to be 
planted in the fields. 
The Sowing of Wheat 
(Bring kernels of wheat into school-room) 

On large farms the wheat is sown 
by great machines called drills. 

On some small farms wheat is sown 
by hand. ‘The farmer carries the 
seeds in a big bag. He walks up and 
down the field, taking out big hand- 
fuls of seeds and scattering them over 
the ground. 

This is great fun for the crows and 
blackbirds. They come as close be- 
hind as they dare, and help them- 
selves to many a little seed. 

When the seeds are sown in this way, the ground is after- 
ward rolled by a big machine called a roller. 


How Wheat Looks 
(Bring wheat stalks into the school-room ) 
Before long, some bright morning, the farmer sees that 


where the field was once bare and brown it was now covered 
with soft, pale-green spears, which look like tiny blades of 
grass. The wheat has come up. 
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Wheat field showing sheaves 


Wheat has tall, slender, hollow stalks. Its leaves are nar- 
row and long. At the top of each stalk is the little blossom. 

The blossom is nothing at all but a small spike, or head. 
It is covered with tiny green seeds which lie side by side. 
In among these seeds grow fine, fluffy threads, called the 
beard of the wheat. This beard—fine as it is—-protects the 
kernels from the hungry birds. 

Every day the heads of wheat grow a little less green — a 





Kernels of wheat and corn 


| little more golden. It almost seems that they 
take into themselves the warm gold of the sun- 
shine, they grow so like it in color. 

Wheat grows to be about four feet tall. Its 
stalks are so slight and slender that they sway 
and bend gracefully with every breath of air. 

A great field of wheat looks beautiful shining 
‘| | in the sun, rippling in the wind, up and down, 
J up and down, all day long. 














Harvesting 


In August or September the wheat is ripe and 
ready to be cut down. 

Now comes the harvesting. Sometimes, on 
small farms, wheat is cut with a cradle. Look 
at the picture of a cradle. It has a long handle 
and a sharp blade or scythe. Added to this is a 
ught wooden frame of long teeth. 

The farmer grasps the cradle firmly by the 
, handle. Back and forth, back and forth, from 

Fail vi right to left, with a steady sweep, and a regular, 

threshing rhythmic, rocking motion—on and on he goes, 
= ‘tet lone.’ Moving slowly across the broad field. 

The large fields are full of men, machines, 
mules, and horses. What a noise they make all together! 

Noisiest of all are the great machines which cut down the 
wheat. These are called reapers, or harvesters. 

Each reaper has a number of sharp knives. These knives 
move back and forth a few inches above the ground. They 
cut down the stalks. As the stalks fall back upon the 
machine, they are pushed by a great reel so that they all fall 
the same way. 








Then the binder—a part of the machine — seizes the 
stalks in its strong arms and rolls them into a bundle. 

When the bundle is just big enough, the binder, all by 
itself, fastens a wire or string about the stalks, and drops 
them — a great, golden sheaf of wheat. 

Men walk behind the machines. They pick up the 
sheaves of wheat and stand them on end to dry in the warm 
sunshine. 

Threshing 


When the wheat is dry enough it is threshed. This means 
that the little kernels are separated from the husks. 

In some parts of the world threshing is done by 
clubs, called flails. Men or boys strike the grain with 
these flails, and so pound out the seeds. 

On most of the great farms, the threshing is done by 
machines called threshers, the wheels of which are 
moved by steam engines. 

Even these ways of harvesting aren’t fast enough 
for some of the largest farms. On many of them 
harvesting and threshing are done at the same 
time by a great machine which cuts the grain, 
binds it into bundles, and then threshes it. 


Kernels of Wheat 


After the husk, or chaff, has been 
taken away from the little kernel, it 
looks hard and smooth. The hard out- 
side coat or shell is called the bran. 

The bran is made up of five thin 


layers, one lying - 
side the other. 
two of them are i 











¢/ 








Cradle, 32 feet ug 


alike, but they are all made of woody fibers and do not con- 
tain much food. 

Inside the bran lies a thick, yellow layer. This is called 
gluten. Gluten is the part of wheat which contains the best 
food. 





Corn stalk, average height between 6 and 7 feet 
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Inside the gluten, in the middle of the kernel, is g thick 

white starch. , 
Flour 

(Kernels of wheat should be crushed before the children, Different 

kinds of flour—the Patent, or clear grades, the Entire Wheat, and the 

Graham—should also be shown to them. ) ™ 

The little kernels of wheat are taken to the factories anq 


_ ground into flour. 


Sometimes only the outside, or starchy, part of the 
kernel is ground. Flour made of this part of the kernel js 
soft and fine and fleecy. It makes the whitest, lightest 
bread. But it does not contain the most nourishing Parts of 
the wheat. 

Entire wheat flour is made from the starch, the gluten 
and a part of the bran of the kernel. This is darker than 
that made from the starchy part only, but it is far more 
nutritious. 

Graham flour is made from the whole kernel — bran and 
all. Look closely at some graham flour. You will see tiny 
bits of the coarse bran in it. The bran is stiff and cannot 
be ground into such fine soft powder as can the inside 
parts of the kernel. Graham flour is not sifted as are the 
other kinds. 

Uses 

From these different kinds of flour are made bread, bis- 
cuits, rolls, crackers, pies, cakes, etc. 

From a kind of wheat paste come, also, the macaroni 
and vermicelli which we buy at the store. 

(In connection with this lesson, find out how much children know 
about bread-making. Some time, also, during the talk upon sowing 
wheat, show them Millet’s “ The Sowers.”) 

Corn 

Long ago, any grain which could be used for food was 
called corn. So great a blessing was this food to the people 
that they almost worshipped it. 

7 








Wheat plant, average height 4 feet 
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The Indians believed that their “ Great Spirit”’ gave corn 
as a gift to Hiawatha. 

When Columbus found the New World, he found, too, 
proad fields of ripening corn. And because the Indians 
raised it and used it as food, it was called Indian corn. It 
is also called maize. 


Planting of Corn 


It is 
Four or five kernels are dropped 


Corn is not scattered, like wheat, all over the field. 
planted in straight rows. 
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Field of corn showing ‘‘ shocks” of corn 


in together, and the earth is hoed up around them in a little 
hill. 

Rain and sunshine, sunshine and rain—then there comes 
a stir of life in the little kernel down in the ground. 

The hard shell splits open — down creeps a tiny, brown 
root, up peeps a slender green stem — the kernel of corn is 
a plant. 

Up and down the fields, between the rows of corn, run 
the ploughs. All the weeds must be kept from the growing 
corn. In small fields this is done by men and boys with 
sharp hoes. 

Day by day, the corn stretches up — higher and higher. 
Day by day it grows stronger and stronger. Soon its own 
leaves are broad enough to keep the soil below them so dark 
that no weeds care to live there. 

These leaves have something else to do. Itis their shade 
which helps to keep the ground from growing dry and 
parched in the fierce heat of the midsummer sun. 


How Corn Looks 
(Bring corn-stalks, leaves, tassels, silk, etc., into the school-room) 


Corn-stalks are hollow. There are several joints in each 
stalk, from six to twelve inches apart. Inside the stalks 
are smooth and shining and they contain a thick, soft pith. 

They grow very rapidly — often five or six feet in a few 
weeks. They stand very straight. 

The leaves grow alternately from each joint of the stalk. 
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The lower part of each leaf clasps the stalk closely on one 
side, then unfolds itself to the sunshine. 

The leaves are from one to two feet long. They have 
parallel veins. ‘They look something like swords ending in 
a sharp point like a spear. 

When the leaves are young, the edges are smooth. But 
when they grow old, they are rough. If you should draw 
your fingers quickly along the side of one of these full-grown 
leaves you would be cut by its sharp, stiff edge. 

The flowers are at the tops of the stalks. They do not 
look like flowers, but they are very pretty. They grow in 
spikes, and look like tassels. And that is why they are 
called corn tassels. 

A stiff, snug covering grows around the ear of corn to 
protect it. 

This covering is called a husk. 
five ears. 

The ear, inside, is stiff and tough and is called the cob. 
Up and down the cob, in rows, are the seeds, or kernels, of 
corn. 

There is always an even number of rows — usually about 
sixteen. 

From each kernel grows a fine, silk-like thread of pale- 
green or gold. ‘These little threads wrap the ear round 
about with the daintiest and softest of floss. 

So silky is it that it is called corn-silk. 

The silky threads come all together in a thick, soft 
cluster at the end of the cob. They can be pulled in hand- 
fuls away from the corn. 


Each plant bears about 


Harvesting the Corn 


At last— usually in September — the corn is ready to har- 
vest. Let us look into the field before the corn is cut. 

There stand the stalks—stiff and upright and sturdy — in 
long, even rows. If we walk 
between these rows, they 
make a shining, rustling wall 
on each side of us. 

Usually, in small fields, 
pumpkins are planted with 


the corn. In this way one AY, ‘ 
field is made to yield two WS “WZ 
crops at the same _ time. Iw YZ 


Pumpkins are chosen to grow 
with corn because they do 
not need much sun. i i 
A pretty picture they make, f, yw, 4 
the growing corn with its green 
glistening leaves and tossing UX 
tassels, and the great, golden PSs) 
pumpkins ripening in the sun- = 
shine. 
Into the fields come the 
farmers. The tall stalks are 
cut down. Sometimes this is 
done by machines. Some- 
times, on small farms, the . 
farmer cuts his corn with a 
sickle. 
The ears are torn away from 4% 
the clinging husks. This is 
called husking. The husking 
is sometimes done in the Se 
fields, sometimes in the barn. 
The withering stalks are 
piled up in great “shocks” 
in the fields. They look something like Indian wigwams. 
On small farms these stalks are carried to the barns. In 
winter they are fed to the cows. ‘They are called fodder. 














ULE 


Ears of corn hung up to dry 


The Kernels 
(Teacher should show children kernels of corn) 
Let us look at an ear of corn after the husk has been torn 
from it. ‘The kernels lie in straight rows up and down the 


cob. They are hard, yellow, and shining. 
Bite open one of them. Under the microscope we can 
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see in the inside of the kernel hundreds of tiny boxes. 
Each box is filled with bits of cells. Each cell is packed 
full of good nourishing food. There are thousands of cells 
in each kernel. 
Uses 


Corn is shelled and fed to the cattles and hogs. 

Many of the tiny kernels go to mill. Such a busy time as 
they have there! They are shelled and ground and sifted. 
When they come out of the mill in sacks they are no longer 
hard kernels, but soft, yellow flour, or meal. This is called 
corn meal or Indian meal. 

Mush, johnny-cake, corn bread, and pudding are all made 
of corn meal. It also forms parts of other breads. 

Corn is made into hominy, or samp, and other break- 
fast foods. Some of it goes with oats into ground feed, 
which is fed to horses. 

The corn crop of the United States is its best crop. It is 
worth twice as much as its wheat crop. 


Sweet Corn 


One kind of corn is called sweet corn. It grows in the 
fields or gardens. When its kernels are still soft and sweet, 
it is gathered, boiled, and eaten. 

Sweet corn is often canned. The canning is done in large 
factories. The corn is sliced from the cobs, cooked, and 
put into tin cans. This is the kind of corn we eat in winter. 


Pop Corn 


Pop corn does not grow so tall as other kinds of corn. 
Its kernels are sometimes yellow, sometimes red, or purple, 
or black. 

We have seen some of these same little kernels popping 
away on the street corners. We have bought some of them, 
maybe, in little paper sacks. We can smell the delicious 
flavor for a long way on cold mornings. 





Blessed be Drudgery 


It is always well, every September, for teachers to recall 
that blessed little tract-sermon by Dr. W. C. Gannett, 
“Blessed be Drudgery.” Here are bits of it. 


Our prime elements are due to drudgery — I mean that literally; the 
fundamentals, that underlie all fineness, and without which no other cul- 
ture worth the winning is possible. These for instance—and what 
names are more familiar? Power of attention, power of industry, promp- 
titude in beginning work, method and accuracy and despatch in doing 
work; perseverance, courage before difficulties, cheer under straining 
burdens, self-control and self-denial and temperance. These are the 
prime qualities: these are fundamentals. 


The secret of success lies in the word, “ Drudgery.” For drudgery is 
the doing of one thing, one thing, one thing, long after it ceases to be 
amusing; and it is this one thing I do that gathers me together from my 
chaos, that concentrates me from possibilities to power . . . Drud- 
gery is the gray angel of success. 

To lay the firm foundations in ourselves, or even to win success in 
life, we must be drudges. But we can be a@r‘ists, also, in our daily task. 
And at that word things brighten. “ Artists,” I say—not artisans, ‘ ‘lhe 
difference?” This: the artist is he who strives to perfect his work— the 
artisan strives to get through it. [t is not how great a thing we 
do, but how well we do the thing we have to, that puts us in the noble 
brotherhood of artists. 


Let us sing a hallelujah and make a fresh beatitude to Drudgery: 
Blessed be Drudgery! It is the one thing we cannot spare. 


Do some “Great Educators” look on disapprovingly 
because we acknowledge teaching to be drudgery? Well, 
they must continue to look and to disapprove. We 
will not pose as educational saints and assume that teaching 
year after year is an occupation to keep one in thrills and 
ecstasies. But we do know it is the noblest work ever 
undertaken, the pulpit not excepted. We do know its days 
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Such fun as it is to pop corn over the bright coals in g 
big kitchen. How the tiny kernels hop and skip about jp 
the old popper. How they snap and crack and burst open 
— big and white and light as snowflakes. 


A Husking Bee 


: — ' > , 
Did you ever hear of a “husking bee”? Long ago, when 
all the planting, harvesting, and husking were done by hand, 





Sickle, sixteen inches across 


the husking season was almost the happiest time of all the 
year. 

The big barn was swept clean and lighted by lanterns, 
The corn was brought in from the fields and heaped high on 
the floor. 

Then came the farm lads and lasses from far and near, 
and the fun began. ‘The husks were torn from the ears by 
eager fingers. Every little maid who found a red ear paid a 
“ forfeit.” 

Supper was served in the big kitchen. There was a merry 
dance in the barn with “all hands round.” ‘The “ Harvest 
Home ” was sung. Then the boys and girls went home in 
the light of the great yellow harvest moon, and the “ husking 


” 


bee’”’ was over. 





of joy and sunshine. We do know the blessed satisfaction 
of helping the children to better things. ‘These are not for- 
gotten when we class it as a drudgery, in the sense in which 
Dr. Gannett uses the word. It is the overwork and the 
unutterable nerve-weariness of month after month that 
makes us long for more days in green pastures, and by 
still waters. But we will begin the coming year bravely, and 
here’s my hand to help every one in every way possible. — 
THE Eprror. 


The Corn Stalks 


Did you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentlefolks of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening, 

And from evening until morn? 


How they bow and bend and curtsy 
With the music of the breeze, 

Which whistles all their tunes to them, 
And rustles in the breeze! 


How polite they are and stately, 
As they bend and dip so low, 
Like ladies in the minuets 
Of long and long ago!—Aatherine B. Owen. 


A little girl went into a neighbor’s house one day, and some 
apple parings lay on a plate on the table. After sitting awhile, 
she said, ‘‘I smell apples.” ‘* Yes,” the woman replied, ‘‘ I guess 
you smell these apple parings on the plate.” ‘‘ No, no,” said she, 
‘«tain’t them I smell. I smell whole apples.” 
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Exercises and Games for Little 
Folks 


KATE 5S. HUBBARD, Sioux City, lowa 


when zo¢ to work. 
The younger the children the more rest and play they 
need. Who would think of trying to keep a baby quiet? 
And when the baby reaches the mature age of five or six, 
we try to teach him to work and think, and perhaps we 
sometimes forget that he still needs to run and jump, laugh 
and sing, very often. 

«They could do that at recess.” Surely, but they can’t 
waitso long. Ina very short time their power of concen- 
tration is gone and the little bodies are so tired. 

We recognize the needs of such little people and plan our 
programs so as to provide rest and recreation periods, but 
these are not always sufficient for warm sultry days, and 
there are often moments when some little thing, a very slight 
change is needed. 

“What was that queer, soft noise?” It really sounded 
like a tiny sigh. The “lady who presided” in that room 
tuned and saw pocr, plump little Robert looking — “ This 
world is all a dreary show.” He had worked faithfully but 
had reached his limit of endurance. 

Every primary room has its little Roberts, and without 
letting them know that you heard the sigh, or are doing it 
particularly for them, you can have a rest, a lively exercise 
or a game that will change the atmosphere of the whole 
room. 

Sometimes all that is needed is an opportunity to stretch, 
and this is advocated by physical directors as being very 
restful. 

“Children, stretch your arms out, bring hands to your 
shoulders, like this. Now stretch any way you please. 
Clasp hands, place hands back of neck and let your head 
rest in your hands.” 

The children may also stand and stretch. 

Sometimes the children need a real rest, with arms on 
desks, heads on arms, and eyes closed. 

Often when the weather is too unpleasant for the children 
to go out doors, we provide games for part of the recess 
indoors. 

Kindergarten music books give many games with songs, 
and a few of them are very nice for primary rooms. 

The following games and exercises are simple little things, 


but it does seem as though primary work is made up of little 
things. 


I’ a primary room it often requires much wisdom to know 


Marching Through the Arbor 


Recently we have had a new march in our room which 
has been a perfect delight to the children. It has been 
gradually developed until now we have dignified it by call- 
it “ Marching Through the Arbor.” 

It is a fine exercise for any time, but could be made a 
very interesting feature of the Arbor Day program if each 
child could carry a small green branch. 

For Washington’s Birthday flags could be used instead of 
the branches. 

A lively march should be played to accompany the march, 
but where there is no piano or organ a drum or triangle 
could be used. 

Divide the school into two equal lines, each having a good 
leader. Let them take places in the two aisles nearest the 
centre of the room, facing toward the front. 

The lines march forward a few steps, then one line turns 
to the right and the other to the left and march around the 
outside of the room, meeting partners at the back of the 
toom, all march opposite partners down centre aisles. 

When the leaders are a few steps in advance of the front 
seats they stop and make an arch by raising arms and clasp- 
ing hands, one-using the left hand and the other the right. 
Through this arch marches the first couple behind the lead- 


ers, but they stop in front of the leaders and form another 
arch, 
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The next couple passes under the two arches already 
formed, and they stop and form a third arch. ‘The fourth 
couple passes under the three arches and form a fourth 
arch. : 

Now through the little ‘‘arbor” formed by these four 
arches all the rest of the couples march, separating when 
they are through, and marching to right and left sides of the 
room as before. When the last couple in the march has 
passed through the arbor, the fourth couple who formed the 
arbor unclasp hands, turn and follow their lines, one going 
to the right and the other to the left. # Lach couple in the 
arbor does the same until no arbor is left. 

When the leaders reach the front again they stop as before 
and with the first three couples following them form another 
arbor. The march goes on in this way until every couple in 
the room has helped make an arbor. ‘Then all march to 
seats. 

It is best to keep the same leaders throughout th + march, 
and each time the three couples who come after them will 
be those who have not made the arbor before. 

For various reasons, well known to primary teachers, it 
may not always be wise to have the children clasp hands. 
In such a school, raising and arching the arms would do 
very well. 

If branches are carried, the children in one line should 
carry them in the left hand and the other line carry them in 
the right. The arbor should be formed by raising the 
branches and letting them touch. 

This would be like a real arbor and the children would 
not have to stoop so much when they march under. 

But they really like the stooping and it adds to the fun. 
We suspect this is one reason these dear little people want 
to clap their hands every time we propose this march. 


‘*Who am |?” 


The children never tire of this game. 

One child stands in the centre of the circle formed by the 
rest of the children. This child is given the yardstick and 
told to close his eyes while the children march around him 
in a circle When he taps the stick on the floor the children 
stop, and the stick is pointed toward the circle. ‘The child 
to whom the stick points steps inside the circle, takes hold 
of the stick and says, ““Whoam 1?” If the child in the 
centre says, ‘“‘ You are John,” and opens his eyes to find it 
is John, then John takes the stick and the game goes on 
as before. But if the one in the centre makes a mistake 
and says, “ You are Martha,’’ and opens his eyes to see 
John, the children think it a great joke and have a hearty 
laugh. 

Now the one in the centre must close his eyes and try 
again, and he can not come out of the circle until he has 
made a correct guess. 

If one child has an opportunity to go inside the circle to 
guess more than once, he usually goes to some little friend 
who has not been in, makes a bow and gives him the stick. 
For this kindness the little friend is expected to say, “ Thank 
you.” 


“Follow Me and Do as I Do” 


This game calls for quick, decisive action and develops 
leadership. 

One or two rows of children are told to rise. From their 
nnmber is chosen a leader who says, “ Follow me and do as 
I do.” 

Then he takes the children on a merry trip all over the 
room. He runs, skips, walks, peeps out of a window, shakes 
hands with some child at the seats, creeps under one corner 
of the table, gets them in a row in the front of the room and 
gives them a series of exercises, etc. 

When the teacher calls “‘ Home ” they take their seats and 
another set of children get up and do everything that their 
ingenious leader can think of. A jolly, lively child can make 
great fun for the whole school, for those at the seats are 
interested spectators until their turn comes. 

Sometimes one who appears to be a rather unpromising 
leader will develop into something quite wonderful. 
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‘They Call Me Golden-Rod” 


Here tossing my plumes at the top of my stem, 
I gather the sun rays to give them again. 

High over the grasses I wave and I nod 

And bend, and they call me the Golden-rod. 


When the fairies are out in the clear moonlight 
I stand as sentinel all the long night, 

To guard the meadow and hill and lane, 

And warn them when daybreak is coming again. 


The two tallest elves of the gay fairy band 

Climb to the top of my stem, where they stand 
To look toward the east for the first sign of day ; 
Then they call to the dancers, and all haste away. 


Their light, gentle weight just arches my stem 

At the very tiptop, and that’s why [ bend; 

That, and whispering down to the grasses, 

To tell them of every bright thing that passes. 
—W.S. 


Our Myth Corner 


GLADYs P. WILLIAMS, St. Louis, Mo. 


T began in this way. We wanted a myth corner, and 
| not wishing to adorn our room with meaningless articles, 
I felt it would be best to begin with one or two, soa 
large cast of Apollo and Diana was purchased by me, 
much to the children’s happiness. 

For several days we used our fifteen minutes (story tell- 
ing time) in talking of Apollo and his twin sister Diana, 
since they are inseparable. I told the children many tales 
about them, and of their mother Latona, of their great 
pleasure in hunting, and of Apollo’s love of music. 

For busy work, we sewed a lyre in yellow wool whenever 
a story suggested possibilities to us ; in the construction line 
we never failed to construct on the very day when it was 
fresh in our minds. 

We talked a great deal about Apollo’s power over the 
sun and of his good will to the people on earth, likening his 
power to that of a good fairy, who smiles upon good and 
frowns upon evil, proving good ethical lessons. 

My stories were received with as much relish as enchant- 
ing fairy stories, and when I asked my children to tell me 
something about our sun god, one little girl put up her hand 
and said very emphatically, “I love Apollo,” after which we 
one and ail declared our eternal devotion. 

As we advanced and became familiar with the names, I 
wrote a simple story of the myth, and wrote a little of it 
each day on the blackboard. These served as writing and 
spelling lessons for my A and B class. 

For the beginners I wrote Apollo, Diana, Latona, chariot, 
lyre, etc., in wet chalk on their desks, a word a day ; these 
were rewritten with their lentils, then copied on their slates 
and blackboard. 

We felt we were on quite familiar terms with the sun god 
and moon goddess by this time, and so discussed his friends 
who sit about him, and attend him. The Hours we called 
the first streak of gray light in the morning. As Hours were 
up first, of course they were chosen by Apollo, to harness 
his white horses. And as we can’t hear the light coming the 
horses take great pains to run swiftly and noiselessly. This 
proved a great task, and required a great deal of rehearsing 
for Tommy and Oscar, whose specialty is. clumsiness, met 
with many mishaps, but in a few days they galloped along 
quietly with only an occasional toe stubbing. Before Aurora 
was ready to perform her part in the drama (game as we 
call it), we spoke of how Aurora rose from her bed in the 
ocean and was brought in a beautiful chariot and fiery steeds 
to the eastern bars, ready to lift them for Apollo’s horses to 
gallop through. He chooses her to do this as she is the 
goddess of the dawn and is the one next to Hours to arise 
in the morning. She stands in the eastern part of the room 
and stoops, lifting with her rosy fingers the curtain of the 
night, then with a majestic wave of her hatid she shows the 
light which she has disclosed. This is represented by eight 
rosy-cheeked boys holding up their right arms to show the 
bright red light of morning — we call them Aurora’s attend- 
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ants. Our elastic imaginations deck her in a rich yellow 
robe. Altogether she is a most magnificent and important 
personage and of intense interest to her less favored sisters 
One child chooses the performers ; it is a moment of eager 
breathlessness, but every child has an opportunity to appear 
before the foot-lights. Naturally Apollo is the star, The 
first time we played there was much discussion as to pj, 
necessary qualifications. 

One little girl insisted he should have “ white hair” ; when 
asked for her reasons she replied, “ because his hair lit up 
his house.” John insisted upon a “ red-haired ” hero, and 
Mary wanted one with “shiny hair.”’ At last we fixed upon 
a scrubby little fellow with tan hair and freckles, letting our 
fancies do the rest. While Apollo is driving his glorious 
golden chariot across the heavens (circuit of the room) five 
or six children roosting about the room to personate birds 
get up (for birds are first to awaken), fly about and twitter, 
One is a mother bird who has two baby birds with hungry, 
wide open mouths — she feeds them with a good fat worm, 
for their early breakfast. Other children personating flowers, 
with hands held up as closed cups, open their cups. Ofcourse 
we name flowers who do go to sleep atnight. A thoughtful 
little boy suggested that there were no flowers in winter and 
yet the sun god sends the sun to see us, so we vary the 
programme with and without flowers, but always with birds, 
naming them sparrows and snow-birds in winter. Last of 
all little children awake with a yawn and a smile, and you 
may be sure the smile is not lacking. Everything is awake, 
and when the day is over, Apollo returns to the palace of 
the sun, Aurora trips quietly to a western part of the room 
and pulls up the curtain, to shut out the light and let Apollo 
and his horses pass through, for his work is finished. Some 
times Aurora raises the curtain very slowly and then we 
have a longer time to get ready for rest. Now it is time 
for Diana to gallop across the heavens. 

The performers slip back softly to their seats and become 
happy, healthy little children ready for a workaday lesson 
—all the better for having lived in the fairy realms above 
for the space of a few moments. My sixty little children 
are enchanted with this way of learning the myths and never 
tire of playing them, and hail with delight the new myth. 

We did construction work with peas work and sticks, and 
sewing on cards. Spelling, writing and language lessons for 
whole room, and written stories in their own words. 


Apollo 
Dramatized by First and Second Grade Children 
Have one child choose the performers. 
Hours 
Days 
Months 
Years 
Aurcra and eight torch boys—stand in eastern part of 
the room. 
Five or six children for birds roost about the room. 
Five or six for flowers, stoop down and make flower cups. 
Use corner of room for palace of sun. 
Apollo sits on large chair for throne, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years sit about him. Children take positions. 
Children recite myth in concert or one child may do it. 


Apollo 


Apollo 
Recitation 

Far away in the east there is a beautiful palace called the 
Palace of the Sun. ‘The walls are of silver, the ceiling of 
carved ivory, and the pillars of gold shining with many 
jewels. 

Apollo lives in this palace and sits upon a golden throne, 
the bright rays shining from his golden hair light up the 
palace, and dazzle the eyes. Apollo has many friends sit- 
ting about him, the Hours, the Day, the Month, and the 
Year. These attend him on his daily course through the 
heavens. 

When Apollo’s twin sister Diana has finished her journey 
through the heavens, Hours harness Apollo’s four white 
horses and away they gallop. Aurora, Apollo’s young sister, 
opens the eastern bars of the palace of the sun and shows @ 
path covered with roses. 
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1. Beautiful rosy boys hold up torches to light up the 
path and to tell the people on earth that Apollo, the sun god, 
is coming. 

2. The birds awake, fly about and sing their sweet morn- 
ing song. , 
The flowers raise their perfumed heads and say 
«Geod morning ”’ to all. 

. Little children tumble out of bed with a merry shout 
for another happy day.. 
Apollo has finished his course, so he returns to the 
palace of the sun. 

6. Aurora, Apollo’s young sister, stands ready to close 
the western gates, and hand the lantern or evening star to 
Hesperus. Every body and every thing gets ready to go to 
sleep, and Diana mounts her beautiful chariot. 

1. Hours step softly and touch four boys for horses, 


Apol lo’s Chariot 
and 


Bad Boy Types 


A Truant 
M. E. N. 

There are bad boys and bad boys. This boy belonged to 
the latter class. 

His name was Antonio, and he was a native of sunny 
Italy, with all the inherited longings of his people for green 
fields and blue skies. He was some years older than his 
class, much taller than his teacher, and a pupil in an 
ungraded school. 

He would often disappear from school for days at a time, 
and then re-appear with a shamed, hang-dog expression, and 
stand patiently at my desk until I had time to talk with him. 

There was quite a sameness in our conversation after 
these little truancies, and the following will serve as a 
specimen. 

“ Antonio, where have you been?”’ 

“Oh! away over the bills!” would be the invariable 
answer. 

“ How far did you go?” 

“1 followed a drove of cows to Hingham.” 

*« Did you walk all the way?” 

** Yes’m.” 

“ Are you ready to settle down to work?” 

“ Yes'm.” 

He would work well for a few weeks, when the restless 
spirit would seize him again, and off he would go, perhaps to 
be brought in by the truant officer, who had found him 
lying on his back in a field, gazing at the sky. 

One day I said, “Antonio, why do you always take school 
days to go over the hills? Why don’t you go ona Saturday, 
or a Sunday?” 

He scowled as he answered, “I have to work all day 
Saturday and go to church all day Sunday.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “and you Aave to come to school Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday,” — meaning 
he would be od/ged to come, 
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giving each one a piece of ribbon for a rein, and gives the 
four reins to Apollo. He drives them towards Aurora; as 
they approach, Aurora stoops down and goes through the 
motion of raising the curtain of night and waves her head 
in the direction where the torch boys are standing. The 
horses prance through and along the path making circuit of 
room. 

2. Birds fly about, twitter and mother bird finds her 
babies. 

3. Children open flower cups. 

4. All children awaken and smile. 

5. Apollo stands at western gate. 

6. Aurora trips over noiselessly in time to close gates. 
This time she holds up her hands and goes through motion 
of pulling curtain down. 

All children take seats. 





His face brightened as he leaned over my desk, and said 
in a confidential tone : 

“Yes, I know it! and a fellar must have some time to 
himself.” 

My heart went out to the great boyish “ fellar,” but what 
could I do? I could not uphold him in his restless, idle 
ways, but I bore with him as well as I could till he graduated 
from my class and went to work. 

I often meet him driving a fruit team, and I wonder if he 
has his periodical disappearances, or whether he gets all the 
fresh air and blue sky he needs from his elevated position 
on the cart. 


Whittier’s Nature Study 


‘¢ Knowledge never gained in school — 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place; 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenant of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
How the ground-mole sinks his well, 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay; 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans. 
For eschewing books and tasks 
Nature answers all he asks. 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy.” 

— From ‘‘ Barefoot Boy.” 


And this one life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 


— Shakespeare 
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How and Why with the Crayon 
VII 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 
>. — 
~ —_) HE proper study of mankind is man, 
“te says Pope. Somewhere in our course 
‘ b } we ought to pay a 
x little direct attention to 
man as he should be 
sketched. September is 
as good a time as any. 
The children have now 
come in out of the fields, 
from amongst the birds 
and butterflies, and flow- 
ers and frolics, to a vts- 
a-vis contemplation of their fellow 
human. 
Teachers whose prowess in crayon 
is modest are reasonable in looking 
for the most facile way of saying 


definite things. The long lines of 
the human body express 


action, and the action re- 
mains, though we remove 
the body and leave in its 
stead only the principal 
lines of direction. This 
has been done in The l 


(All rights reserved.) 
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The garden 


Hurdle, etc. The chil- 
dren like to name people 
and things descriptively, 
so we shall call these spare-built but supple gentlemen the 
Noribs. 

The illustrations represent the Noribs as jumping the 
hurdle, playing in the swing, and digging in the garden. 
But they may be used as happily in general story telling. 





Wherever the story cails for the human figure the Norib may 
be used. 

Expressing action by these lines is learned in a few min- 
utes. Any desired pose may be imagined on the instant by 
throwing one’s own body into that pose. So placed one can 
feel the direction of long lines, and reproduce them on paper 
or on the board. 

Referring to The Hurdle, we have the first figure in re- 
pose. His back is nearly straight—slightly hollow. The 
legs are bent but little and separated only enough to show 














there are two. ‘The forearms are thrown slightly forward in 
the gesture of getting ready. The head is very nearly erect 
and a ruler balanced across the crown would lie nearly in a 
horizontal line. The body is poised, the pit of the neck be- 
ing over the center of support. 

In the second pose the poise is lost and this means move- 
ment. Notice especially the back. It has changed from 
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concave to convex. It has tilted forward, throwing the head 
beyond the center of gravity. Arms and legs are crookin 

up in the action of running. The head itself is tipped a 
little downward. To increase the speed of the run it is op} 

necessary to increase these differences, as in the third, fourth 
and fifth figures. In the sixth the need is to clear the wire. 
The lower parts of the figure must be lifted. ‘o this end 
even the back is bent. ‘The arms are raised ready to fling 





back at the final moment. The wire once passed, the bod 
opens out again and the problem is to break the fall. The 
toes are downstretched and ankles, knees, hips and spine 
are in adjustment to ease the shock like a series of springs. 
In the fallen figure, knees, toes and hands are the sup. 
porting points. The elbows are the springs that relieve 
the head of the brunt of 
concussion. 

The Garden shows a 
different group of move- 
ments. Here the body 
acts upon weights and 
resistances other than its 
own. The Norib who is 
digging throws his weight 
forward to drive the spade 
down. In the second figure the load on the spade tends to pull 
him over, so he braces backin resistance. Note the change 
in back-line and the spread between the hands. The 
wheelbarrow man is chiefly concerned in finding a springy 
gait, whereby, despite his load, he may protect his head 
from jarring. Hence the elastic angle in both knees 
and elbows. 

In the watering-pot figure the weight pulls the man 
forward. He balances on the forward foot and throws 
the other back ; also one arm, as a counter balance. 
The toes, ankles, knees and elbow act as springs. 

In The Swing the problems are the same: Balance, 
and motion through lack of balance. At times, in the 
swinging, the hands tug strongly on the ropes and 
these should be bent in response. All these little ob- 
servances help the movement. 





In the dog the angle of leg to spine means most ; but 
the pose of ear and tail also affects the expression. 


“The Rope” and “Tag” bring in two new items 
expressing movement—the skirt and the braids. When 
a little girl stands at rest her skirt hangs farther front 
than back ; and higher. In action it yields to the move- 
ment of her limbs. As for the braid, it is slow to move 
and slow to stop. It will always lag a moment behind 
the movement of the head. In The Rope, the first figure 
and the last two are in various stages of coming down ; and 
the braid bends in following. In Tag the braids of the run- 
ning figures lag behind. In the fallen one, the braid, having 
acquired its momentum, seeks to keep it up after the head 
has stopped moving. This matter of inertia controls a great 
many things besides little girls’ braids. 
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The Initial Letter offers one or two points for study. The 
figure is in poise. The pit of the neck is over the ball of the 
foot. Stand that way yourself and get the sensation of per- 
fect poise. The arm falls a little forward, for the elbow is 
always slightly bent, in repose. The chin and forehead are 
about in vertical line and the crown of the head is the high- 
est; that is, a ruler balanced there would not touch the 
forehead. 

The front line of the leg drops backward from the waist 
tothe ankle. There is no more important line in the pose 
than this. ‘The seat line of the knickers drops abruptly for- 
ward, diminishing to the thigh width. In the calf of the 
leg the maximum rounding is well up from the ankle. The 
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front bulge of the stocking (in standing pose) sags below 
the knee-cap. Overhanging edges are suggested by the 
shadows they make. See the collar, waist-line and shadow 
on the hand. If the stockings were not black a shadow 
would show also where the knicker-leg overhangs it. 

Despite the looseness of the blouse the hollow back is felt 
within. This hollow back is equally important with the fall- 
ing away of the leg line. 

Children delight in drawing each other in these poses. Care 
must be taken not to pose the little model too long. Three 
minute poses, with a half-minute rest between, are safest for 
children of the first three grades. A minute seems a month 
to the child posing. 








From the Mails 


A Cure for Tardiness 


When I first came to this school tardiness reigned 
supreme. I tried everything I could think of; finally | 
bought some ribbon and took it to the printers. I had 
“ Perfect” printed on blue ribbon, “ Excellent” printed on 
pink ribbon. As they were all bad spellers, 1 told them if 
they had perfect spelling, or were not tardy, at the close 
of the day, I would pin a perfect ribbon on each one which 
they could wear till they had missed a word or was tardy. 
After the “ Perfect’? had been worn one week an “ Excel- 
lent” could be worn till a failure in spelling or a tardiness. 
It was astonishing how soon my ribbons were all taken and 
worn home. 


Colorado. i @. <2 


Rhetoricals 


Our primary department has been trying a new plan for 
rhetoricals, which take place every Friday for twenty min- 
utes, and the children are very much interested. 

The forty children, who are seated in four rows, choose a 


Jeader for each row. Each leader has entire charge of the 


thetoricals for one week, when every child in his row must 
take some part. 

The leaders select the recitations, songs, readings, or story 
to be dramatized, assigns to each child his part, and hears 
the rehearsals without any help from the teacher in charge 
of the room. 

He may have songs by the whole school if he wishes, but 
otherwise no one takes part except the children in his row. 

At the time for rhetoricals, the teacher retires to the 
back of the room, and the leader takes a chair in front 
where he reads his program with great dignity. 

Of course the efforts are often crude, but one will be sur- 
prised at the really good and original programs that some 
children can get up. 

They especially love to dramatize some story that has 
been told them, or some selection from their reading lesson, 
and here the ability of the leader is taxed to make the play 
go off well. 

We have never had so much interest in rhetoricals as we 
have had since the children have had charge of them. 


LaurA W. PECKHAM. 
River Falls Normal School, Wis. 


A Word Game 


Place the new or difficult words irregularly (not in straight 
lines) on the blackboard. Blindfold one child and select a 
word. Release him and let him guess what word has been 
selected. The questions and answers should be in complete 
sentences thus: Is it “leaves?”’ “No, it isn’t “leaves,” the 
other children answer until he selects the right word. The 
constant repetition of the word with its written symbol helps 
to fix it in the memory. Begin with your stronger pupils, 
and should an inattentive child attempt to guess the word 
and begin miscalling words, here is an opportunity for an 
object lesson. If he is sent back to his place in the line 
and left until the last, he begins to open eyes and ears. 


TEACHER. 


A Home-made Reader 


There has been much talk about supplementary read- 
ers. Shall I tell you how we made ours? It was in a 
factory school-room lacking in everything except children. 
They were much in evidence. Books were decidedly at a 
discount. The chart class seemed tired, after a few weeks 
of the words on blackboard and chart and slates, and there 
was no money tor new appliances. 

How did we manage to keep up the interest? We took 
large pieces of cardboard — the backs of pasteboard boxes 
serving the purpose — then we printed in large letters, all 
the words the children knew. They could see them from 
all parts of the room, as each piece of pasteboard was a 
foot long and several inches wide. The words were put in 
turn by the children on the ledge or groove under the 
blackboard. They found the same word on their chart. 
After several days, they began to make sentences. One 
child would select the words and put them in place: 
“The cat has a rat,’’ and ask the class to read. Another 
would take her turn in “ playing teacher,” and arrange the 
words “The dog and the cat see the rat,” or ‘ The boy has 
adog.’”’ Thus they learned thoroughly five or six verbs, 
and new nouns were added daily. The enthusiasm 
aroused fully repaid the teacher for the trouble of making 
the “ movable reader.”” This was only to be used in those 
first days of school when children and teacher are getting 
acquainted. 

M. B. M. 
Memphis, Tenn. 









A Living Story 


In giving the children a story for reproduction, care must 
be taken that it is short, interesting, and suitable, with a 
clear, definite ending. 

Read it to the children, talking to them about it as you 
read, and then read it again without any comment. 

Now proceed to make a /iving story ; one that the chil- 
dren watch eagerly as it grows. Call for the title, and let 
the child who gives it step out into the room. By ques- 
tions get sentence after sentence; each child taking her 
place in line back of the title, as she gives it, until all the 
story is told. 

With the help of the children in the seats, arrange the 
other children in the order and position that their sentences 
will take on paper. The title, of course, stands alone ; then 
at a proper distance, the first sentence is placed. 

Let the first two sentences be repeated, to see if each 
shall stand alone, or whether the two shall be grouped to 
form one paragraph. If they are entirely separate, one 
stands behind the other, showing that each has a line of its 
own, but if they form a paragraph, they are placed side by 
side, and the beginning of the second may be written on 
the same line as the end of the first. 

Do this with all the sentences, and after they are 
arranged, have the story repeated again, and if early in the 
year, have it written on the board and copied. 

Later in the year the writing is omitted, and the children 
write the story while the story children remain in position. 
A child can often remember the sentence by simply looking 
at the child who gave it. 

Still later, the story is broken up, as soon as it has been 
formed and read, and all the children write it without 
further help. 

This method does away with a great deal of the drudgery 
of learning to paragraph. ‘The children learn to paragraph 
unconsciously. ' 

M. E. N. 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 


We had a fine time this week with some of the good 
things in this month’s issue of Primary EpucaTIon. 

We used Miss Badlam’s sentences for dictation and spell- 
ing, and then selected a few for a writing lesson. 

As the word “ umbrella’ was in these sentences, we cut 
umbrellas from gray paper, according to the pattern in the 
supplement, and mounted them on the writing papers. 

Then we cut a number of the little ducks and arranged 
them in rows on papers, on which we afterwards wrote the 
following verse : 


Who Likes the Rain ? 


“1,” said the duck, “ I call it fun 
For I have my little red rubbers on; 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft cool mud. Quack! Quack! Quack!” 


Mary E. NICHOLS 


Odd Things about Animals 


Just as men have developed from their savage state into 
pleasant civilized beings, so naturally dogs and cats and 
horses and hogs and other domestic animals are very differ- 
ent from the wild things that were caught in the forest and 
trained to usefulness, but there are some habits inherited 
from their far-away ancestors which they still retain, and by 
which they are distinguished one from the other. 

We never question, for instance, why a horse runs so 
swiftly and has such power of endurance, but we must 
remember that his ancestors had to flee and defend them- 
selves from the wolves — their greatest enemies — and that 
their rearing and plunging was also a former means of de- 
fence if the enemy sprang on their backs. Their neigh was 
a watchword and call when wild horses went in droves and 
some sort of a signal was necessary to keep them from 
straying. 
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Sheep when frightened always run to an elevation, because 
their ancestors originally came from the mountains, They 
always follow a leader, because in the dangerous mountain 
passes their ancestors had to go in single file. 

Hogs grunt because their feeding grounds were thick 
woods where they could not see one another, and sound was 
necessary to keep them together. 

Dogs have a way of turning around several times before 
they lie down. This looks very foolish now, but when they 
were wild things centuries ago they slept in the tall grass 
and turned around several times to hollow out a bed, and 
they have never outgrown this habit, but to this late day 
they will turn around on a rug, just as if it were in the tall 
grass. 

Cats have, perhaps, the most traces of old ancestral] 
habits. Many times they do have some trace of the lion or 
the tiger very near the surface. Their uncertain temper, 
their purring and growling, their sudden bounds, their ten- 
dency to scratch, all come from the forest and the jungle. 

All these and many more traits can be found, but when 
we canter across country on Our ponies and fatten our re- 
spectable hogs for the markets and make pets of our dogs 
and cats we forget how far these traits have traveled, and 
that when the world was younger its live stock was of a very 
different order.— The Little Chronicle. 


Answers to Examination Papers 


A boy wrote of Franklin that his brain was teething with 
grand thoughts in all directions. A second boy referred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as the “ Intestine 
Commerce Commission,” and a third defined “ artisan” 
wells as the kind that “has a hole in the ground instead of 
a pump and therefore consist of nothing but water.” 

It is interesting to know that pig-iron is “the iron that 
they make nose-rings for pigs of,”’ and that ‘‘ George Wash- 
ington, after his victory over King George, went home to 
Mount Vernon where great crowds met. him at the railroad 
station.” 

Quite as surprising is the announcement that excommuni- 
cation is ‘‘ when the telegraph-wire breaks.” 

“Insulators,” wrote a confident boy, “are people who 
insult other people.” Llamas were defined as “ beasts of 
burden, like camels, only smaller and no hump, used to 
carry silver and other precious metals, and also as priests of 
Asia.” A thoughtful youth contributed to history the pleas- 
ing intelligence that King Alfred “was a monark who 
burned the cakes and made himself generally familiar with 
his subjects.” 


Getting His Lesson 


An intelligent looking boy walked into a grocer’s shop the 
other day and, reading from a paper, said: 

‘*T want six pounds of sugar at six and one-half cents a 
pound.” 

“ Yes,” said the shopman, ‘that will be thirty-nine cents.” 

‘« Eleven pounds of rice at six cents a pound.” 

‘« Sixty-six cents. 

‘* Four pounds of tea at fifty cents a pound.” 

*« Two dollars.” 

And so he continued: ‘‘ Five pounds of coffee at twenty-five 
cents, seven tins of milk at ten cents, four tins of tomatoes at 
nine cents, eight tins of sardines at fifteen cents.” 

The shopman made out the bill and handed it to the lad, say- 
ing, ‘*‘ Did your mother send the money or does she want them 
entered ? ” 

‘« My mother didn’t send me at all,” said the boy, seizing hold 
of the bill. ‘It’s my arithmetic lesson and I had to get it done 
somehow.” 


In a Philadelphia kindergarten a teacher was telling the little 
children about aclock. ‘* Now, this,” she said, ‘‘is the pendu- 
lum —this thing that swings back and forth. Did any of you 
ever hear the word ‘pendulum’ before?” A child put up her 
hand. ‘Yes, teacher,” she said. “ Pendulum Franklin. I’ve 
heard it often.” 
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The golden-rod is lifting 
Its flaming torches high ; 
The sleepy clouds are drifting 
Like ships across the sky.” 


And through the golden weather, 
From hill and wood and glen, 

Sweet wild things sing together, 
“« September’s come again.” 





Silent Work for the Primary 
Grades 


FLORA ELMER, Milwaukee 


E should ever bear in mind that a child doing 
W busy work is trying to do good thinking while 

loud talking is going on about him. He is 

expected to do what many of us cannot do, that 
is, give concentrated thought when all exterior conditions 
are against him. Considering this, let us give as few busy 
periods as possible, never more than two a day. 

Since sectioning necessitates busy work, I want to say just 
a few words on sectioning. We should try to have our high 
section as large and our low section as small as possible. 
“ How to do this?” is the question that presents itself to all 
of us. If we begin by dividing the class into two equal 
parts, we soon find the children in our first division dropping 
out, either by falling behind in their work through absence, 
or inability. 1 would suggest, therefore, that you begin by 
taking only a few of the very slowest for your low division. 
You will, for various reasons, soon be compelled to increase 
the number. Should there be indications of the second 
section growing too large, then have an intermediate row. 
This row never does busy work but attends the recitations 
all the time and stays throughout the day. If a child in the 
bright section has been absent, he knows he must work in 
this intermediate row until he has made up for lost time. 
Perhaps he does not like the idea of staying all day, yet he 
invariably prefers this to going to the slow side. By having 
an arrangement of this kind, you need never have more than 
one third of the entire class engaged in silent work. ‘Then, 
too, the poor row in the first division is the s¢ar row in the 
second division. 

What should be the nature of our busy work? 

All busy work should have the manual element in it. 
Some task must be set for the child, so that after the fifteen 
or twenty minutes have expired, he has something to show, 
something which proves he has been busy. Still, the work 
should not be purely manual, but should also have the 
mental and educational element. If it has not the latter, 
then the children will be tempted to whisper. We all know 
from experience that when we are writing a letter or figur- 





ing, we don’t wish to speak or be spoken to. But when we 
are sewing or knitting, we find it both pleasant and con- 
venient to carry on a conversation at the same time. 

All busy work must be such as has received previous 
attention, so that the children can go ahead and do some- 
thing without many directions or help from the teacher. 
Under no condition allow the children who are working 
with the silent section to disturb the recitation by asking 
questions about their work ; for, after all, the recitation is 
of prime importance. They are set to work and they must 
rely on themselves and use their own judgment. Herein 
lies one of the direct benefits of busy work. 

Never should the teacher neglect to look over the work 
done; if she does, the work has been next to useless. 
When the work is put on paper, papers should be collected 
and marked at the teacher’s convenience. All work should 
receive two marks, one for appearance, and one for cor- 
rectness. 

I will give a few devices which have proved helpful to me. 

For beginners, write large pink fwos on drawing paper. 
Let the children trace over the two with a lead pencil until 
the pink two is changed to a nice black two. See that all 
lines are continuous. 

Use boxes containing the words learned. Let the chil- 
dren find words containing two letters, three letters, four 
letters, etc.; or let them find words beginning with m, 4, d, 
or ¢, 

Use number groups. Let the children write all the 
examples suggested by each group. 

In a high first or second grade let the children make some 
changes; for instance, change “The Blind Man and His 
Dog,” to “The Blind Woman and Her Dog”; or “ Bees 
Work All Day,” to “‘ A Bee Works All Day Long.” Chang- 
ing the verbs and pronouns correspondingly furnishes a good 
language lesson. 

Another good device is to let the children in one row 
copy all that A/ice says in the story, the children in the next 
row copying all that /Zasry says. After the lesson choose 
“an Alice,” and “a Harry,” and let them talk to each other 
by reading from their slates. 

Now don’t for a moment think that all the children in my 
room do good work ; during their silent period I give them 
work that is so simple that all can do it well. 
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Possibilities in Paper | 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 


(All rights reserved ) 


CISSORS, paper and paste, three spectres of woe to 
many a teacher, can be made three factors of bliss in 


the hands of even little children! Is anything 
more delightful when an idea is stirring in a remote 
corner of one’s brain, than to take it out and look at it? 

It does not matter in this materialization of one’s con- 
cepts whether brush and pigment, or scissors and paper are 
used, or some other convenient medium of expression, 
the pleasure in the expression lies in its approach to the 
truth of the concept. 

Children may be told endless rabbit tales, and they may 
read endless rabbit tales, but they can never see the rabbit 
in verbal expression as they can see it in some medium 
which will express form and color. The most convenient of 
such mediums for the school-room is colored paper. It 
requires no preparation, it presents an even surface of color 
tone which needs only to be cut into form to represent any 
desired object and so makes possible most pleasing results 
from very small hands. In this means of expression the 
movement required in cutting the paper satisfies a child’s 
desire for activity more than expression by pencil or brush. 
““T like to go to school,” a small boy recently remarked, 
“ but best of all, I like cutting things!” 

Most successful work is obtained by making the scissors tell 
a story, by cutting a succession of forms which are so related 
to each other that they may be afterward grouped to make 
a picture—a story in form and color. 

The subjects for these paper stories must be of such a 
nature as will make strong, definite impressions on the 
minds of the children, if one is to obtain from them clear 
expression of what is given to them, and should be so pre- 
sented as to keep their interest at white heat to give impetus 
to the execution of their work. Children are such dramatic 
creatures, always playing the real world in miniature, that 
one must be dramatic in method to excite and hold their 
interest ; so it is better to have a verbal story running along 
with the scissors story, or it may be told in advance, and the 
picture itself reserved as a climax, after which they will wish 
to reproduce it at once, or a large picture may be prepared 
by the teacher, which can be easily seen all over the school- 
room and hung on the blackboard. This picture should be 
complete in scenery, but the “actors ”’ omitted ; where they 
are to appear slits should be made and at an effective part in 
the story they can come on the scene by slipping the hand 
back of the picture and sliding them into place through the 
slits prepared. This latter method is particularly good for 
all pictures representing action as the “ Sailing Schooner,” 
while a passive picture like the “ Scarecrow ”’ is best given in 
the former manner ; but whatever the lesson story to be told, 
the picture must be the crystallized thought of that story, the 
part that is to be left, that is, to settle into the heart. 

It is September, the month of endings and beginnings, 
but not a suggestion of regret for fun that is over should 
creep into the cut picture, but only a joyousness for what is 
past as well as for fun to come—for school is fun of the 
best sort, fun for the children in doing interesting things, 
and fun for the teacher in putting animation and joy, as well 
as knowledge, into what might otherwise as well be rows of 
little pegs in a peg-board? So the first scissors story must 
be something funny, something that was seen on the vaca- 
tion trip, something which everyone might have seen — as 
the scarecrow in the cornfield. which is always a matter of 
interest to children as well as crows. 

A variety ot stories on the plan of the following can be 
extemporized on the spot to go with the picture. 


Story of the Scarecrow 


Last week, children, before I came home, I saw some 
ripe corn on stalks—how high do you think? Higher than 
you, higher than I, higher than the tallest man I ever saw. 
That kind of corn is called Indian corn. My story is about 


the time when it was very, very young, green and juicy, 
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when it looked like coarse green grass, only it grew jp 
separate hills and not all close together as the grass dogs. 
Over on the cornfield fence was someone who knew the dif. 
ference between corn and grass, someone who sat and 
watched the grassy corn leaves grow, and thought how nice 
and juicy they would soon taste. That someone was 4 
crow. He hada family to support, a growing family, living 
not far away in some tall pines near the field, and he had 4 
plan to doit. It is true he did not have to buy shoes anq 
stockings, or trousers and dresses, but of food he could 
never buy enough. You look as though it was a funny 
thing for a crow to buy anything, but just the same he pays 
a great deal of hard thinking, careful watching, and patient 
searching for all he gets, to say nothing of being his own 
“parcel delivery” to take it home. So he sat there 
and watched the young corn grow and did some mental 
arithmetic over it, too, for there were other crows beside 
himself who liked to live near cornfields; he could see 
twenty-five pine trees which he knew held crows’ nests, and 
he knew the nests held, perhaps, four or five little crows each, 
and that would be a great many crows, big and little. 
Then there were other crow towns, just as large, not far 
away, and how many hills of corn would it take to go 
around? It would have taken a grammar school crow to 
have found out, I am sure. All the time our crow was try- 
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The scarecrow. 


ing to figure this out another father of a family sat under a 
fence not far away eating his noon lunch, and he was doing 
some mental arithmetic, too. It was Azs end of the crow’s 
problem and it went something like this: 

“If seventy-five crows pull up seventy-five hills of com 
each day, how many shoes and stockings, trousers and 
dresses can | buy with that which is left by next September, 
for my five boys and girls to wear to school ?” 

He could not have liked the answer very well, for he shut 
down the cover of his lunch box hard, and said, ‘ something 
must be done.’ The boys and girls couldn’t have liked the 
answer of his problem, either, for the next day over they 
came with the father to do something—five of them like @ 
flight of five steps, one just a little higher than the other. 
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The sailing schooner. 


The highest carried broom-sticks, the next old cornstalks, 
the next a gun, the next a coat, and the last a hat and 
shoes. 

They dressed the broom-sticks up with cornstalks and 
over the cornstalks they put the coat, with cornhusk hands 
peering from each sleeve, and on the top they perched the 
hat, and on each cornstalk leg placed a shoe ; then as a finish- 
ing touch placed the gun against one brave cornstalk arm. 

They were pleased with the result and danced about in 
delight, crying, ‘‘ We’ll have our clothes for school, for you 
will frighten the crows from the corn, so they will do no 
harm.” Then the crow came again and sat upon the fence 
and thought—thought there was a man in that cornfield 
whom he did not know and the man had a gun. It might 
not be the kind that “went off,” and it might; he did not 
know ; and somehow he felt he would rather some other crow 
would find out first, so he only pulled up a few pieces of 
corn near the fence, on the side where the strange man’s 
back was turned, and flew home with it, thankful that his 
little crows were not orphans. All the other crows felt as he 
did about the man and the gun —they wanted some other 
crow to find out about it first, so ¢hey flew home with only a 
wisp of corn, thankful that “heir little crows were not 
orphans. 

This they all did several weeks, then the crow had an 
idea. Why did that man with the gun stay so long? All 
other men of his acquaintance walked. This man did not. 
Other men ate lunches—this man ate nothing. Could any- 
thing be real which did not eat? It looked suspicious. It 
needed study. 

The crow spent several hours looking at him from as 
many points of view as a crow could find. Beginning north 
and hopping south by west (indicate with gestures) and 
north again by east, he made the whole circumference of 
the man (make circular gesture) and was then satisfied that 
the “‘ man behind the gun” was “ make believe” and that he, 
old crow as he was, was not only an April fool, but a June 
and a July fool as well, to have been thus scared away from 
a field of tender corn ; so with an indignant “ caw, caw,” he 
flew straight for the head of the man and perched on it 
in defiance, calling for all the other crows to come and see. 
They came quickly and decided at once to raid the 
cornfield, but the scarecrow was over a month old and the 
corn was a month older, and therefore altogether too tough 
to suit the crow palate, so there were seventy-five disap- 
pointed birds who swirled off into the air cawing excitedly. 
In the last of September there were five happy boys and girls 
who went to school with new shoes and stockings, trousers 
and dresses, but there was often to be seen a sad old crow 
perched on the man with the gun, cawing softly to himself : 
“The things we are most afraid of are the things we least 
should fear.” 

See, here is his cut picture, children! (holding up the 
cutting). 





The story introducing the “ Sailing Schooner” may vary 
from the others by having the large picture without the 
schooner shown at first as its scene, reserving the movement 
for the climax when, by means of the pusher, back of the 
picture, the schooner can complete the story by sailing 
across the water to the point where it is shown in the illus- 
tration, a long “cut” in the “water” beyond the grassy 
bank having been made for it. 


Story of the Sailing Schooner 


Every day Margery went to the beach. She went where 
the grass of the salt marsh grew high (show the picture) 
and then beyond sat down on the sand to play. With clam 
shells for shovels, she dug deep wells in the sand and then 
waited for the tide to fill them. Then she scooped out 
large basins for lakes and sailed shell ships upon them. 
She made also a marine garden of wonders, where she col- 
lected all the stray crabs, star fish, jelly fish, and sea urchins 
she could find, and sometimes an unlucky little fish would be 
stranded by the high wind; all went to the garden of 
wonders, where they figured as anything from a sperm-whale 
and sea-lion to a cuttle-fish and sea-serpent. It was all 
great fun, only it was not really what Margery went to the 
beach to do, for she would often stop her play and stand 
looking out to sea, and sometimes a small white sail would 
come in sight over the water, and sometimes little launches 
would go puffing by with a very important business-like air 
about them. Sometimes it would be a gay excursion steamer 
which would speed in or out of sight, or an iron-clad battle- 
ship going nobly along, flying our “ Stars and Stripes.”’ But 
none of these things interested Margery just now, because 
they were not what she was watching for. Of all things else 
she wished to see was the little two-masted schooner of her 
father’s which carried her own name over the waters. Many 
“‘ two-masters”’ went sailing by, but they were not hers. She 
knew hers a long way off, the same as you would know your 
father in a crowd when most people could see no difference 
between him and others. Margery’s schooner was over a 
week due and, as it was just the time for treacherous squalls, 
Margery played less and watched more. Every sudden hid- 
ing of the distant water in gray mist made her heart beat 
faster, and a whirl of black scudding clouds across the sky 
made her hold her breath till she saw them scatter. Even 
the sand wells and wonder garden could not long keep Mar- 
gery’s eyes from the distant line of blue, where heaven 
seemed resting on the sea; there she watched for those two 
white wings to come flying home with their load of good 
things. And just when it seemed as though she could not 
watch another hour, there came just the faintest blue-white 
outline of a sail which grew larger and larger. Then she 
could see two sails, then the shape of the hull, and then — 
yes, it was her schooner, she was quite sure! Then, as it 
came nearer she Anew it was her schooner, for there was 
just a little black speck up near the bow, and she knew that 
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was her father, for he always stood just there, and as 
schooner came near shore would shout a welcome to 
through his megaphone if she were on the watch. So she 
jumped up and down and waved her hat, for she knew her 
father’s glass would be searching the beach for her. It 
found her, for the schooner “ Margery ” turned in shore and 
a boat put off for the little girl Margery. How she jumped 
and danced about as she watched it come nearer, and when 
it was yet a yard or so from her, she leaped into the arms of 
her big brother, who stood in the bow to catch her, and then 
away they rowed to the schooner, where “Captain Papa ’”’ 
stood leaning over the side watching for her. How good it 
was to see him again! After the first hug and kiss, he took 
Margery in his arms down into the hold of the schooner and 
showed her the great fish he had caught, and told her how 
he was going to take them all to a modern fairy — no matter 
if he did live in a fish market — who would for every fish 
give him a silver charm which would turn into anything that 
might be named if it should be thrown down in the right 
place! ‘ Now suppose you try and see when we get ashore 
what these silver charms will do;” and Captain Papa put a 
handful cf them in Margery’s pockets. They were round 
and had an eagle stamped on one side, and said “ United 
States of America.” ‘Oh, I know,” said Margery; “ you 
throw them on counters where things are kept to be sold. 
They will buy what you want; but they really and truly are 
charms, even if people do call them silver dollars, T think.” 

Then Margery began to plan what beautiful new things 
for school her charms should bring; and so “her ship 
came in,” laden with good things. See! There it goes 
sailing by ! 


Requirements for all Cut Pictures 


Patterns should be made for the separate parts of each 
picture, by making drawings twice or three times the size 
given, as preferred. These should be laid on tag-board and 
marked around with a black pencil, then cut just inside of 
the outline. These patterns are then ready for the children 
to lay on the white side of the required colored paper and 
mark around, after which they must be cut inside the out- 
line. It must be remembered that since only one side of 
the paper is colored, the form when cut will be in the 
reversed position from that in which it is outlined on the 
white side. 

Only one or two parts of each picture should be cut at one 
time. The name of each child should be written on the 
white side of every part cut, and these parts put in 
envelopes till the pictures go together. 

The children’s pictures should be mounted on the 9x12 
tea or manila drawing paper in common use, leaving a mar- 
gin of an inch or more. 

The large, or teacher’s, picture should be four times the 
size of the small picture and mounted on manila tag-board. 
When cutting an outline for grass do not cut around each 
point, but make slant cuts from the points of grass down- 
ward and outward. 

Before pasting, the children should always combine the 
separate parts of their picture, to correspond with the 
teacher’s picture, which should be hung where it can be 
distinctly seen by all, and not till they can do this 
accurately, should they be allowed to paste unless an 
original arrangement of the picture is desired. When past- 
ing only a few do?¢s of paste should be used, and that on or 
near the edge of the forms to be mounted, so in case of a 
mistake it can easily be changed. 

The pictures which are made by the children had 
better not be made for “movement.” That should be 
reserved for the teacher’s picture. 


The Scarecrow 


(This picture is best adapted for advanced second or third grade.) 


Order of cutting the picture : 

First lesson—Coat, hat, and boots 
Second lesson—Crow and gun 

Third lesson—Fence rails and cornstalks 
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Fourth lesson—Sections for sky and ground, also ap. 
range and mount picture 
Order of mounting the picture: sky section, ground sec. 
tion, fence, shoes, cornhusk trousers, coat, cornhusk hands 
and face, hat, crow, gun, growing corn. 


CoLoR SCHEME 


Sky—light blue (Milton Bradley green-blue tint No, 2), 

Ground section—dull yellow or brown (M. B. a yellow, 
medium). 

Fence rails—warm gray (M. B. warm gray No. 2). 

Corn husks—light, dull yellow. (A yellow, light. M. B.) 

Growing corn—soft light green. (Prang’s light green.) 

Crow, coat, hat, shoes and gun—black. (M. B. black), 


Sailing Schooner 
(Best adapted to second grade.) 


Order of cutting the picture : 

First lesson—grass section 

Second lesson—Sky and water sections and distant sail 

Third lesson—Schooner sails and hull cut in separate 
pieces 

Fourth lesson—Mount 

Order of mounting : sky, water, distant sail, grass, schooner 


CoLor SCHEME 


Sky—light blue. (M. B. green blue, tint No. 2.) 

Water—medium light blue. (M. B. green blue, tint 
No. 1.) 

Grass—medium light green. (Prang’s light green.) 

Hull of schooner—medium gray. (M. B. neutral gray 
No. 2.) 

Sails—white. 

_ SEcoND COLOR SCHEME 


Sky—lightest blue. 
Water—light blue. 
Grass—medium blue. 
Hulls—dark blue. 
Sails—white. 


(M. B. Green blue, tint No. 2.) 

(M. B. Green blue, tint No. 1.) 
(M. B. green blue.) 

(M. B. green blue, shade 1.) 


Lament of the Last Rattan 


MARGARET Krausk, Hoboken, N. J. 


Ho, stranger! I prithee, one moment give ear 
To the bitter lament of one banished from here! 


One who once swayed supreme in the days of yore, 
Ah, that those jelly times might return once more! 


Ever patient and faithful and hard at work, 
Was there ever a task which I did shirk? 


No youngster durst murmur or budge or kick, 
Who had once got a taste of that awful stick. 


With a lusty swish and remorseless whack, 
I came down on the hapless culprit’s back. 


Not a task left undone, nor a lesson unlearned, 
While the smarts from the last flagellation yet burned. 


But one ill-fated day some rash people conspired, 
And my services here were no longer required 


Where once I had held so exaltéd a place, 
I was doomed to depart in untold disgrace. 


An object of ridicule here I am hung, 
Abhorred by the old, and reviled by the young. 


Yet some consolation in this do I see; 
Many a schoolma’am in secret doth pine for me. 


And though from the schoolroom forever I depart, 
I shall live unforgot in the schoolma’am’s heart. 
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First 


Grade Number Work 


CLARA E, CAMERON 


J. Grouping: 1 have found that pupils who group 
counters and draw pictures in orderly groups for several 
months before beginning formal number work do more and 
better work by the end of the first year than those who ar 
given combinations from the first. ' 

We use individual wooden boxes (crayon and cigar 
poxes) containing a good supply of the little tinted clam 
shells so abundant on the Pacific coast; paper circles, len- 
tils, acorn cups, corn, or coffee can be used. Each box 
also contains about a dozen sets of the digits cut from old 
calendars and mounted on cardboard for greater strength. 

Each group should be laid compactly, with a space of at 
least one inch and a-half between two groups (to induce a 
clear mental picture) and the corresponding figure placed 
at the right of each group. 

One day the desk is covered with ones, another day twos, 
etc. Afterwards, the groups from one to ten may be laid. 
We always use the same arrangement for the same number, 
except in one or two numbers in which the varying combi- 
nations are best represented by two different arrangements ; 
for instance, four is always represented by two above and 
two below, but nine is shown by three threes and also by 
four twos and one below. 

In drawing the number pictures we use large sheets of 
paper ruled by the child into six rectangles, in each of 
which he draws a repeat of some picture a given number of 
times, as five pansies in one rectangle, five doll-carriages in 
another, etc.; the figure representing the number is placed 
in the lower left-hand corner of each rectangle. They also 
like to tell “‘ number stories” from their own pictures. 

II. Recognition: We have a lively game for this. 
Cards with colored circles pasted on them (always in the 
regular order) are scattered about on the number table, face 
up. If we are about to study the number seven, the cards 
from one to seven are included in the game. The children 
are seated around, but at a short distance from, the table. 


The teacher calls two names and mentions some number, - 
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say “six.” The two children step to the table and the one 
who can first lay his hand on a card of six says “ six,” and 
takes the card. ‘The one who fails is then called with the 
next in order, and another number is mentioned by the 
teacher. Each time, the one defeated tries again, so that 
the weak or slow pupils get the most drill and all come out 
even in the end. 

lll, Fractions: In finding one-third of eight, or one- 
fourth of nine, we have used the “ plate of fruit” picture 
which may be new to some. For instance, the lesson is on 
one-third of eight. “ Papa brings home eight oranges to his 
three children,” etc. Each child is provided with small 
paper circles, and paper and pencil. He draws a larger 
circle on his paper and divides it into thirds, sometimes 
writing names in each third to show to whom each share of 
the eight oranges will be given. Then the dividing begins, 
one whole orange to each division of the plate, then an- 
other, the remaining two oranges to be cut into thirds (with 
the small scissors which should be found in all well-regulated 
primary schools). Finally the plate shows the whole prob- 
lem ; two whole oranges and two sections on each third of 
the plate. I do not approve of these fractional problems in 


first year work, but the illustration is good, whenever the 


problem 7s used. 

IV. Transition from concrete to abstract, or rather to 
the thinking of number without its actual representation by 
objects ; make the mental picture more vivid by hiding some 
small objects in the hand ; “ I have five beans in my hand, I 
take two away, how many have I left?’ suiting the action to 
the word; not permitting the child to see the operation 
whets his imagination. 

V. One more device 

Place a figure on the blackboard ; 

“Take so many objects from your box of counters.” 

Place another figure ; 

‘Change your group to this number.” 

“ How did you do it?” 

Answer: “ By taking away so many,’ 
many more.” 

For class work we use larger counters, as empty silk-twist 
spools, button moulds, and dominoes. 


’ 


or “by adding so 
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Nature Study by Montns 
For City Teachers 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Director of Nature Study in Normal and 
Training School, Newark, N. J. 


(Al rights reserved) 


ATURE STUDY! Is it worth teaching? What 

N makes it so hard to do when it all seems so simple? 

Does any one feel entirely at a loss what to do with 

the material you cam get and quite sure that you 

could teach the material you cannot find? Is there any 

unity in it at all, or must it be as the inspiration seizes one? 

Some of the very best teachers feel helpless at the thought 

of the coming year, loving nature, but desperate as to how 

to incorporate her into the school curriculum. Those who 

find it all plain sailing may omit this part and pass by on the 

other side, for this is not for them. All others are heartily 

welcome and possibly we can find the little rift in the lute 
and let the note sound more clear to-morrow. 

The latch string of this corner will always be out for the 
city teachers, especially, for it is they who find it hardest, 
and too often “Outlines” leave them like Dupré’s hay- 
makers, gazing up at the balloon of Nature Study sailing far 
above their heads. Shall we make acompact? Nota thing 
shall be introduced in this series that cannot be done by you 
who are in the heart of this town? Each month, then, in 
addition to the suggestions for work, there will be a little 
“ First Aid” note as a preface; some of the things which 
hinder and how to adjust them. The writer has “ been 
there,” and many of her experiences, sams funds, sans room, 
sams encouragement, sams everything but hope, are dupli- 
cated daily in a hundred school-rooms. 

First, that bugbear, the Course of Study, unless you come 
under the regime of the idealists who believe in leaving that 
“largely to the individuality of the teacher.” In the latter 
case where there is no definite course outlined, where is 
your nature study a few months hence? Gone! You have 
let it slip below the surface. It went down easily—a little 
depression, a few ripples, and the surface of school life 
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closed over it as placidly as ever. Leaving nature study to 
the “ individuality of the teacher” may be asking too much 
of her. Most good teachers welcome an outlined course, 
knowing that their individualities will have opportunity for 
free play, however clearly the course may be outlined. But 
there is one thing we all have in common: Nature, whose 
plan must underlie themall. If we can gain a glimpse of her 
plan from month to month, we shall find that our own will fall 
very closely in line with hers. Let us get away from the 
“hit or miss” nature study —-a bird to-day, a stone to- 
morrow, a flower the next day. Kaleidoscopic nature is not 
nourishing daily food. If you have no Course, send for 
those of some good schools you know of, to use for sugges- 
tions in compiling your own ; or, if you wish, build out the 
one suggested here. If you can be independent of both, 
better yet! But this is for “ Her of the Hundred Things to 
Do,’’ with no particular genius along this line. 

Second, how to learn about the things to be taught. 
sibly this is the hardest stumbling block. The first to learn 
is to be independent of books in this. Heresy! Well, “if 
this be treason make the most of it,’’ for we shall go on that 
principle from the start. It does not take so long to learn 
to read nature directly, and the power thus gained will give 
your work in every line a strength and grasp that will more 
than compensate for the first rude shock of letting go this 
ancient life line. We will go slowly and one day you will 
open your eyes to find yourself possessed of a new talent, I 
hope, that of seeing into the heart of things. 


’ 


Pos- 


The Thought of the Month 


Study which is grouped around some central thought 
works itself out into lesson form much more easily. One or 
more of these will be taken up each month, according to the 
thought nature seems to be expressing in the life around us. 

September gives us a glimpse of the latter part of the 
summer tide of life. Every part of her work shows intense 
vitality. During the first part of the month there are few 
signs of approaching fall. It seems wise, then, to let the 
child gain the thought of Zife in Action for September. 
Let this thought be the motive throughout. * Embody it in 
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all your topics and lead the child toward it until, at the end 
of the month, he may grasp to a greater or less extent this 
underlying truth. 

But simply life in action is not enough. There must be 
a purpose in the activity. Foreshadow, then, the rest time 
that is coming, as the motive power which is urging the 
whole world of nature around us to intense activity. Plants 
are working to complete their seeds. Bees are busy in 
garden and field, never ceasing in their search for nectar to 
turn into honey. Vegetables are rounding out their well- 
filled roots, and, where they can, shooting up into seed. 
Why all this striving to accomplish each its end? Because 
each of these, flower, bee, and vegetable, has a definite thing 
in life to do, each different from the other, but every one 
must be finished before the fairy godmother says, ‘‘ Time for 
the winter sleep.”” Intense active life work, then, is the 
keynote of home and field, garden and wood. 

But how teach so general and intangible a thought to the 
little tots? I do not expect you to teach it in such an 
abstract form. I want your work to breathe it as the vari- 
ous lessons proceed from day to day. ‘Then, at the close of 
the month, take them for the glance backward and gather 
up the hazy impressions which the child has been forming 
and embody them in the concrete expression of the thought 
of the month. Expect from the little ones, in their own 
way, some sort of a generalization, a reaching toward it, 
which, ever so simply expressed, is a step toward insight into 
the life of the world around us. 

The aim in this? To give the child a glimpse of the 
purposes stretched throughout this world of nature as the 
warp on which is woven the exquisite varying patterns of 
the fabric. This grouping of the lessons (outlined in the 
next topic) around the thought of the month, is bound to 
result in better work than the helter-skelter purposeless 
seizing of anything which turns up for a nature lesson. 


The Plan 


This, at least, will be definite, even if you have had your 
private doubts about the preceding. A series of topics will 
be given each month bearing on the thought suggested. 
You will find some old friends among them, I know. On 
the list you will see, I am sure, topics in which you 
will find your back numbers of PRIMARY EDUCATION a great 
help. In addition there will be many of the subjects which 
personally I have found to result in live interesting class 
room work. 

Each topic will be outlined briefly. A few of those less 
known will be taken up fully. 

This month I have stolen the space properly belonging to 
the outlines for a glance over the field and a chance for 
you to see whither your new guide might take you, 
unawares. 

Character of the work. It is unnecessary to repeat at 
length the directions for the teaching of the subject. 
Observational, of course. The child’s own discovery of the 
fact brought about by skilful questioning. Individual speci- 
mens for each child, or group work with larger specimens, 
otherwise it is not nature study but nature talk. In the 
case of each subject taken up, the following order will be 
found helpful. 

I. Introduction. Home or environment, or some asso- 
ciated interest which shall stimulate the interest of the child. 

II. Observation of the specimens by the child. Careful 
study of each part going hand in hand with the clear state- 
ments by the pupil of what he discovers. 

III. These observations made, the reading of the life 
story, based upon these. 

IV. Correlated work. 

(Personally, I combine the third and the second topics, 
but I believe the order above to be the wisest for the teacher 
beginning the subject.) 


Detailed Plan for September — Life in Action 


1. Introductory Work — The Retrospect of Summer. 


Intended to form the connecting link between the close 
of school in June and the opening in September. Chil- 
dren’s experiences. Lead them through the personal human 
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interest toward Nature and her summer life. The child’s 
knowledge is too insufficient to expect a perfect picture. 
Approximate it by centering the picture around your chil- 
dren’s lives and summer interests. 


Il. Activity in the Plant World. 


(Busy lives and what they are doing.) Take up under 
this, the following topics. 


1. Flower-Work. 


With the little ones, study the simple subject of the 
Mission of the Flower. ‘This we see to be the formation of 
seed. Select those plants where the whole story is told in 
the one stalk if possible. Children never dream of the 
passing of the flower into fruit. Nine children out of ten 
think that first we have the apple blossom, and then entirely 
disassociated with this, comes the apple. Choose plants 
which will teach the transition from flower to seed. Be able 
to pass right down the stalk seeing the flower develop into 
the pod or other seed case. Good descriptive work should 
be done before reading the story the specimen tells. Each 
of these is valuable. 

Materia/.— With this thought clear in your mind you can ' 
select anything which illustrates it. I have found the follow- 
ing plants good. The common Mustard (Garden or Fie!d). 
The Radish. The Toad-Flax. Butter and Eggs (Field and 
Waysides). Balsam (Garden). Lady Slipper. The Partridge 
or Sensitive Pea (Roadsides). Spider Plant (Cultivated in 
Gardens). Mullein (Fields). Hyacinth Bean and Scarlet 
Bean (Cultivated). 


2. Work of the Grasses. 


Study the single little plant of grass from the lawn. In 
collecting separate individual plants, knock off the earth and 
clean the root by shaking it around in a tumbler of water. 
Study roots, bundles of stems, leaves, etc. Finally, that for 
which the plant has striven, the perfected flower stalk with 
its tuft of airy bloom. After descriptive part study the life 
story. Use the reading lesson, “Try Again” in “ Nature 
Stories for Youngest Readers.” (Florence Bass.) For Blue 
grass substitute Lawn grass. 

Synopsis of life story. (a) Grass plant’s ideal in life. (4) 
Owner of lawn’s ideal for grass plant. (¢) Contrast. (d) 
Final result. (¢) Grass seed. (/) How distributed. 


3. The Work of the Trees. 


What has the tree been doing these long summer days? 

(a) Growth. Sketch outline of tree on the board. In 
what directions has it been growing? The part of each 
branch and each twig in this. Illustrate with material. 
Result of growth, increased size and height. (Enlarge 
picture.) ; 

(4) Seed forming. Bring in for study, maple keys and 
small branches of maple. Horse-chestnut case, nut, and 
twig of tree. Ailanthus bunches of seed on the branch. 
Use any tree whose seeds you may find. (Reserve fleshy, 
edible fruits until next month.) 

(c) Preparation of Winter Buds. Before the leaves have 
turned in color, study the small branch with reference to 
next year’s leaf supply. The buds fully formed may be 
found in the axils of the leaves and at the ends of the 
branches. The study of opening buds should be left until 
Spring. The preparation of them for winter comes at “his 
season. Suggest the coming sleep, future of the present 
leaves on the tree (falling). Where are next year’s leaves 
to come from? Winter rest soon coming. All work must 
be finished before that time. Has the tree her leaf buds 
for next year ready? Let the child make this discovery for 
himself though guiding him what to look for. He will dis- 
cover those at the end of the twig most readily. Look for 
others along the sides of the twig. Find them nestling in 
the hollows between the end of the leaf stem and branch. 
Pull off one leaf gently and see how the little bud it has been 
caring for is there, waiting, fully prepared for the winter. 

After the discovery by the children, sketch a spray of 
leaves on the board, showing the tiny leaf buds in the axils 
of the leaves. The illustration on the preceding page 
may be used. In the space between the upper and lower 
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sketch copy some simple verses upon The Tree which the 
children will enjoy. For the next month, use the same 
drawing, coloring the leaves in the brilliant Fall colors, 
and suggesting a few fallen ones on the ground beneath. 
Another poem suited to the month may be inserted in place 
of that used for September. 


III, Animals Whom Sleep will Hide from Us Soon. 


That I should have left what I consider by far the most 
profitable work until so late in the article will result, I fear, 
in not giving it the importance that it should have. It is 
ever so much trouble, I know, for some of you to have 
“ creeping, crawling things” in your school-room, but what 
fine work itis! For little children, animal life should form 
the larger part of their work for the year. Once converted 
to that notion, Nature Study will mean a different thing. 


1. The Grasshopper. 


When making the trip to the fields for the material, take with 
you a pasteboard box having a small hole in the cover and 
slip the grasshoppers into this. A tall glass jar with a piece 
of mosquito netting over the top may serve for the school- 
room home. Put in fresh grasses daily. Gather a little 
group of children around you now and then to watch the 
grasshopper as he jumps or creeps up the stems of the 
grasses. Notice the large, strong, jumping legs with the 
hook on the end. How does he use the other legs? Look 
at the large eyes, so placed that he can see danger from 
any direction. 


2. The Cricket. 


Where does this little cousin of the grasshopper live? 
What is the color? Does it allow him to hide easily in the 
dark corners? Are the wings like the grasshopper’s? Did 
you ever hear of the queer place he has for his ear? How 
does it make the soug? Which member of the family is the 
musical one? 


3. Lhe Turtle or the Tortoise. 
popular signification.) 
Study either in September. Make the little school-room 
home for them as attractive as possible. My tiny turtles 
had a large glass salad dish (a small punch-bowl is good) 
and in the center I placed a small umbrella palm (a 
misnomer), pot and all. This water-loving plant, usually 
dying for the lack ot it, rose gracefully above the heads of 
my small black inhabitants as they disported themselves in 
the water. A rock (one of my precious geological speci- 
mens) formed their recreation pier, though I placed it near 
the center to see that it did not make a bridge to the edge 
of the dish. 
The land tortoise who will “a-roaming go,” should be 
given land quarters and netting and glass sides as in the 
terrarium to curb his ambition. 


4. The Caterpillar. 


Your old friend, ever faithful and useful, may be one of 
our September “specimens.” But do make the cage in 
which he performs less of an eye sore! While the heart 
of the scientist may throb with delight at seeing your array 
of severely ugly caterpillar homes think of the other side 
and see if you cannot combine artistic beauty and utility. 


5. The Fiddler Crab, 


This is the clown of our zoological circus. I should feel 
robbed indeed, if the Fall went by without having a daily 
laugh at its antics. Some time in the future, this active, 
audacious midget shall have a chapter to himself. 

The teachers who live near the coast have ample oppor- 
tunity to collect these funny little fellows along the muddy, 
grass grown flats of our back bays. ‘They soon go under- 
ground in the Fall, so catch them before the flitting. You 
will find them running all around the muddy shores of 
beaches. They may be brought home in a box packed 
with the leaves of the green sea lettuce which you 
will find lying on the shores there. Take a clean preserve 
jar in which to bring back the salt water. On reaching 
home, pour part of this into a fish globe, marking with a 
gummed slip of paper how far up the water comes. (It 


(Using the words in their 
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should be about three inches.) Fresh “/vesh” water should 
be poured into the jar every few days as the water falls 
below the line. Keep it up to the mark. Place a leaf of 
the sea lettuce in the water, together with stones on which 
the fiddlers can creep up to air themselves. Leave the rest 
of the sea water in the collecting jar with a few leaves of 
the sea lettuce. This is to replace the water in the 
aquarium after a week or so which by this time has become 
fouled by the animal life. Otherwise it would need no 
changing from one year’s end to the other, save for the 
addition of the fresh water which replaces that carried off 
by evaporation. The salt is of course left behind, hence 
the addition of “/resh’’ water. 

Place this salt water aquarium where there is a good light. 
Feed the fiddlers upon small bits of oyster, clam or chopped 
meat. The latter they do not seem to care for so much, 
Watch the feast if you would have some fun. Remove the 
remains. 


6. The Crayfish. 


For inland teachers the crayfish can be used in place of 
the fiddler crab. Buy these in the city market at four cents 
apiece, or collect from fresh water brooks or streams. Make 
a shallow fresh water aquarium, placing the stones the same 
as in the other. 

These topics are only a small part of what may be studied 
in September. Whatever is done, however, in increasing 
the number of subjects, let the choice fall upon those which 
illustrate some phases of Nature’s thought. It is not 
necessary that the prevailing thought be that suggested by 
this paper, but it is of vital importance that your work 
possess harmony through the choice of certain unifying 
ideas. 


Where to Get Material. 


Nearly all the wild flowers mentioned are characteristic 
of our waste lots in, or near, the city. Toad flax, mustard, 
artichoke, etc. For the garden flowers, arrange with some 
friend to plant a few of the things you need each year, raise 
them yourself in window boxes, or do as another city teacher 
does. This one arranges with the farmers who have stands 
in the market, to bring in her material each week. Sun- 
flowers, etc., whatever she needs she makes a list of, and 
gives it to the man for the coming week when she obtains 
from him the material for this week. Frequently she finds 
in going by the stands inexpensive bunches of flowers 
which illustrate the thought of her work, even if their names 
are not down on her Outline. 

Best of all, go out to the country and get them yourself, 
but many of you find it impossible to do this. 

For the animals that time does not permit you to collect, 
and the city market can not give you in live stock, descend 
upon the bird or department store for. Our large stores 
have a growing tendency to branch out in that direction. 
Call on them for everything and they will soon take the 
hint. Keep on asking, and show them that there is a real 
demand for these things. My experience has been that 
these stores charge very moderately for materials of this 
kind. 

In conclusion, work along a few of the lines suggested, 
with material, with enthusiasm, and you will find that Nature 
Study is decidedly “ worth while.” 


Who? 


Who can gather wild roses sweet, 
Or follow the fences for golden-rod, 

Or tramp through the clover the meadow over, 
And say to his neighbor there is no God? 


Who can assume that the birds and the bees 
And all dumb creatures, outdoors and in, 

Have never a thought of the hand that wrought, 
Or the heart that bled for the wide world’s sin? 


Who can look over wide fields of grain, 
That wave like the sea in the wind’s fond kiss, 
Or into the sky as the night passes by 
And say there’s no other life than this? 
— Mary L. Hall. , 
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Cardinal Flower 


In the marsh beyond the willows they have lit the ruddy torches 

That proclaim the Autumn’s coming, budded brands that bloom 
in fire : 

And the trees take up the signal, flaming forth in gold and 
scarlet, 

And a silence wakes the humming of the message on the wire. 


Tis the pause of golden days before the scene shall be dis- 
mantled, 
A still carnival of color ere the winter fasts austere ; 
And these glowing brands the voyageurs of old, perchance more 
aptly, 
Named them ‘‘ Cardinals,” no duller robe may speak the bless- 
ing here. 
— Sarah J. Day. 


Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children 


FANNY L. JOHNSON, Wollaston, Mass. 
(All rights reserved) 


HE following exercises for little children, and those 
which are to appear later, are prepared in the belief 
that children under seven or eight years of age should 
not be expected to execute their physical exercises 

from the word of command, but that the play element should 
enter strongly into the period devoted to physical training. 

The power of the imagination, which is cultivated greatly 
by the kindergarten games, should not suddenly be left out 
of consideration, as the child steps over the threshold of the 
primary school. At the age when he leaves the kinder- 
garten the child is fast outgrowing the symbolic stage when 
he believes himself to be actually the person or animal he is 
representing, but he is still fond of playing horse, squirrel, 
etc., and enjoys imitating the activities with which he is 
surrounded. He needs more definite gymnastics than he 
was ready for in his kindergarten days, but if he is to obtain 
the best results from his period of exercise, it must be ani- 
mated by the spirit of play. Teach the child to observe 
the movements of natural objects and he will enjoy repre- 
senting them in his own person; he may even suggest ways 
of imitating things he sees, and thus his creative as well as 
observing faculties will be brought into use. 

Any exercises, however (no matter how full of the play 
spirit when first given), will, by constant repetition, degen- 
erate into mere drill, and although drill may aid the circula- 
tion, digestion, etc., it is not educational in the broad use of 
the term. These exercises then are to be regarded as 
merely suggestive, and while they are arranged progressively 
and bear some relation to the month in which they appear, 
they may be rearranged by each teacher to suit her own 
special needs. 

If, for example, the movement of heel elevation is to be 
given every day (and it és a desirable exercise for daily use), 
do not give it always in exactly the same way. It may 
mean many things to the children, for an old movement 
may be made a new one to the little ones by changing the 
idea which it embodies, and used in this way it will not 
become wearisome to them. 

To teach physical training successfully the teacher 
must understand the needs of the children’s bodies 
thoroughly, just as she must be conversant with the needs 
of their minds to become a successful teacher in any branch 
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of learning. Add to this knowledge the play spirit and the 
children in the primary schools will then enjoy their period 
of physical training as thoroughly as the children in the 
kindergarten enjoy their half hour of kindergarten games. 

When the timé for physical exercise arrives the teacher 
suggests to the children that they may play going to walk in 
the country and try and imitate the things they see on the 
way. She may draw from the children what is likely to 
happen in the course of their walk or she may weave it into 
a little story which happened to some little boy or girl. 

1. While seated at their desks, head bent backward and 
brought up in good position, the children may be look- 
ing up at an imaginary sky to see if it is fine enough to go 
to walk. 

2. Stand and step into the aisle and play putting on hat 
and coat. Stretch the arms well in doing this. 

3. Place feet close together, bring toes apart by lifting 
the balls of the feet, then close again, repeat several times. 
(Play opening and shutting the school-room door.) 

4. Marching and running. March round the room if 
possible, but if not, march in place, and run on tiptoe in the 
same way. (This is walking to the fields; after a little 
they walk on tiptoe to get over a wet place, then run fora 
little, walk again, and then stop.) 

5. Arm movement, in place of respiratory exercise. 
(Imitation of the movement of the wings of the birds which 
have been seen flying from tree to tree.) 

6. Heels lift and sink. (This is so as to look over a 
high wall into a field where some horses are running about.) 

7. Arms stretched sideways, left arm rises and right 
sinks, right rises, left sinks, a see-saw motion, the head and 
trunk are kept quite still. (Imitation of a board put 
through a fence where some children have been playing 
see-saw. ) 

8. Alternate knee bending upward, in place, or walking 
forward. (Imitation of the high step of the horses seen in 
the field.) 

9. Feet close ; body bent to the left and up, right and 
up, etc. The arms hang by the side, and the movement 
begins with the head. (Imitation of a field of growing corn 
blown by the wind.) 

10. Sitting astride the chairs with hands on the hips, 
turn as far as possible to the right, same to the left; repeat 
several times. (The children are sitting on a log playing 
going to ride, look first to the left, then to the right, etc.) 

11. Preparation for jumping. « Heels lift, knees bend 
(keeping heels up), knees stretch, heels sink. Arms at 
side well back, and trunk erect. (The teacher may do this 
and the children try to imitate her.) This exercise should 
not be used until heel elevation has been practised for 
several days, and until the children can rise on their toes 
quickly and keep their balance. 

12. Walk back to school and take off outside wraps. 

13. Passing bean bags. Children are standing in the 
aisles facing their desks. A bean bag is given to the first 
child in each row. Ata signal from the teacher each child 
with a bean bag passes it to his next neighbor, who passes 
it on to the next child and so on; when the last child in 
the row receives it he holds it up. The game is to see 
which row can pass the bag most quickly, without dropping 
it. This game may be played in many ways. (See “ Pass- 
ing Clothes-pins’’ in “One Hundred Gymnastic Games”’ 
published by George H. Ellis, Boston.) 

Too many exercises are given here to be used at first 
with the little children, but the exercises can be gradually 
developed by the teacher as her children are ready for them. 
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Paper Folding | 


FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, Ill. 


Lessons for the Beginners 


HAT delightful possibilities for the little people 
are hidden in a square of paper! With this 


simple material the first lessons in hand work 
may be given, and the first lessons in language 
and number illustrated and made interesting. 

How great the joy of the beginners who are able to make 
something on the very first day of school! ‘They are all 
unconscious that their earnest desire to do just what their 
mates are doing is leading them to give the most intense 
attention and the most perfect obedience of which a little 
child is capable. 

“But how get these results from paper folding lessons?” 
asks a bright girl graduate, who is meeting for the first time 
the difficult problem of framing directions which a school of 
young children can comprehend and follow. 

Let us visit a room of beginners and watch them at their 
work. Their bright faces are always an inspiration and they 
appear especially interested and happy whenever any work 
is provided for the hands to do. 


The Book 


On each desk lies a square of red paper and the lesson in 
paper folding is just beginning. “Place the paper very 
straight before you,” the teacher is saying. “Use both 
hands and point to the two corners nearest you. Let me 
see how many children can hold their fingers on these cor- 
ners until I come to them.” 

We note that they are not obliged to wait long. The teacher 
walks down one side of the room glancing quickly across the 
horizontal rows. A few tiny fingers are moved, a few papers 
straightened, and she is again before them ready for the next 
direction : ‘“ Let your two fingers jump over to the two back 
corners.” A short drill in finding corners seems to be in- 
tensely enjoyed.. Again they find front corners and wait 
expectant. 

“* Fold the two front corners over on the two back cor- 
ners. Crease the paper and put your hands together on the 
desk.” 

Again the teacher is about the room seeing everything in 
a flash, commending the perfect rows and making correc- 
tions with the remark, “I am very proud -of the children 
who do not need help.” 

The habit of exact doing and silent waiting is thus begun. 
With a glance at the long, orderly, quiet rows, the signal for 
a rest and a good time is given in the words, “Take up your 
papers and tell me what you have made.” 

“ A book! a book!” is heard on all sides, for although 
school is new, kindergarten occupations are familiar to many 
of the children. (Fig. 1.) 

“Mary may stand and tell what she has made.’ With 
great difficulty Mary is led to give a complete sentence, for 








language is the avowed end and purpose of this exercise jn 
paper folding. 

“T will play my book is a story book,”’ remarks the teacher, 
“Will you play your book is a story book or a singing 
book?” 

Again, considerable difficulty is experienced with the 
habitual tendency of children to mumble a word or two in 
baby fashion. At length a boy who has been well trained in 
a kindergarten rises and says pleasantly and distinctly, «| 
am going to play I have a story book.’’ Great commenda- 
tion of John’s distinctness and erect position produces visible 
improvement on the part of the entire school. The majority 
of the class fall into immediate possession of an imaginary 
story book which they hold until an original character pro- 
claims in a loud tone that he has a singing book. Presto! 
Most of the books change into singing books at once, and, 
carried out of all self-consciousness through interest, some 
of the beginners even render solos. 

But language is on the program and they must be brought 
back to language. ‘Will some one who has a story 
book please read us a story,” entreats the teacher. 

A hush ; a timid little hand held up; a wee mite of a girl 
slips to the teacher’s side, and, with eyes glued to the tiny 
creased square of paper, says in a low tone, “ m-e me, m-y 
my, u-p up.” The teacher fears, but knowledge on the 
part of the school being limited as regards spelling, imitation 
is impossible. 

The next volunteer, a boy of nine years, slow in mental 
development, mumbles something about “ Old Mother Hub- 
bard who went to the cupboard.” The audience giggles 
and “Jack and Jill,” “ Little Bo-Peep,” “1 saw a shipa 
sailing,” and a rhyme from a questionable show, are the 
numbers which follow in rapid succession. 

Still no language! The teacher puts her hand on the 
helm and makes a vigorous effort to steer into the desired 
channel. There sits Elizabeth, quiet, intellectual Elizabeth, 
whose mother has conferred with the teacher and is codper- 
ating in the most delightful manner. 

“Do you remember, Elizabeth,” asks the teacher, “the 
story book I let your mother take to read to you? Did she 
read the story of the little boy who loved a beautiful stove?” 
Elizabeth’s eyes brighten. 

“Will you not come and tell that story to the children?” 

Elizabeth mounts a chair in full view of all (the custom 
of the school), and begins : 


“ There was a little boy who loved a stove. He crawled into it and 
rode away to the king’s house. He crawled out and asked the king if 
he could stay. The king said ‘ yes.’” 


This story is told without a pause or a suggestion of help 
and the oral reproduction of stories is thereby well com- 
menced by the beginning class. It is, indeed, a rare and 
unusual occurrence to find a child who can reproduce a 
story in complete sentences. 

No other pupil volunteering, Elizabeth is prevailed upon 
to appear once more with the story of Piccola. In this tale 
the minute description of Piccola’s surroundings and play- 
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mates seem to have made a greater impression than the pith 
of the story and much is here omitted from the exact ren- 
dering given by the little story teller. A few encouraging 
words from the teacher were also necessary. 

“There was a little girl, She was very poor. Some little 
children told her about Christmas. Christmas night she had no stock- 
ings. She wore a wooden slipper. When she woke on Christmas 
morning she found a little bird in her shoe.” 

The necessity of moving along with a school growing 
slightly restless prevented the teacher from following up the 
alluring thread of child study suggested by the sentence, 
«She wore a wooden slipper.” Query — why did not Eliza- 
beth say that she wore wooden slippers? 


The Window 


«Place your book on the desk before you, and we will 
make something else,” suggests the teacher. ‘Touch the 
corners nearest you once more. ‘These are called the front 
corners. You may draw your finger along the front edge 
of your paper. The back edge. Fold the front edge over 
on the back edge. Be very careful to make the two edges 
exactly meet. Crease the paper and place your hands to- 
gether. If you are right your paper shows two squares. 
After a few corrections the order to unfold the paper is 
given. . 

“ We will play this square paper is a square window with 
four panes of glass,” the teacher says. “ We will play that 
we can look through the window and see just what we like. 
Iwill play that I see a beautiful garden full of flowers. 
There are beds of yellow daffy-down-dillies and beds of cro- 
cuses. ‘The blue hyacinths are blooming by the garden 
walk, and the pansies are budding.” 

Most of the children see gardens and flowers at once and 
their descriptions are brief and similar until a boy of differ 
ent tastes rises and says with great emphasis, ‘I play that I 
see a procession.” 

Gardens and flowers suddenly tame and passing shows 
abound until a dreamy, poetic little girl, visiting from a more 
advanced class, says that she can see apples growing on a 
tree. A variety of statements follow for the children’s 
tongues seem to have suddenly become loosened. “A big, 
big ship,” ‘‘a green tree,” “a grape vine,” “lilies down by 
the brook,” and last of all, ‘‘ice cream,” are among the 
imaginary sights which the children see through their paper 
windows. 

The Envelope 


The bcok, window, envelope, and picture frame represent 
what is known in kindergarten work as a “ series of forms.” 
It will be noted that each form is made from the preceding 
by the addition of one or more folds. These objects may 
be made in one lesson or serve as material for four lessons, 
according to the time which the teacher desires to spend in 
oral statements and descriptions. Each form should, how- 
ever, be developed by a review of the preceding forms in the 
series. ‘he children, having once more made the book and 
the window, are ready for the next direction. 

“You may touch the middle of the paper just where the 
two lines cross. Fold one corner of the paper to this middle 
point.” Here, great care must be exercised to prevent 
careless folding. 

“ Fold another corner to the middle point ; one more, and 
place the hands together.” The teacher, finding much poor 
folding, distributes another paper to each child. She her- 
self folds a large paper, placing it on the front blackboard 
while working, in order to emphasize the direction that the 
paper must not be lifted from the desk or turned while it is 
being folded. The emphasis on accuracy and exactness 
produces great improvement. Much commendation can 
now be given to individuals, for there is no factor so potent 
as praise in the discipline of primary pupils. 

“Margaret may rise,” the teacher remarks. A delicate 
looking child, whose conduct the first ten days of school in- 
dicates perfection in scholarship and deportment, rises 
timidly and stands very erect in the middle of the aisle. 

‘‘What have you made, Margaret?”’ 

“‘T have made an envelope,” she replies. (Fig. 2.) 
Papers are again distributed and folded to represent a 
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sheet of letter paper. No one objects to calling this a sheet 
of paper although it was yesterday known as a book. 

‘Open your sheet of paper,” directs the teacher; “ take 
your pencil and write a letter to your mamma or to anyone 
you please. You may play that you can write, just as you 
used to play when you were a baby.” 

A smile of recollection chases away the troubled look on 
many faces, for what child has not played write a letter from 
the day he could get his father’s pencil? All work eagerly, 
and “my, not large, hieroglyphics cover the papers. The 
work is done with a running, easy movement, which, if used 
in real writing would be the pride of the writing master. 
The problem of reconciling what children really do, with 
with what the psychologists say they naturally should do, 
comes to the teacher’s mind, but there is no time for theo- 
rizing for the letters are written with great dispatch. 

“Fold your sheet of paper together once like this,” the 
teacher says as she folds a larger sheet for them to see. 
‘“* Now, I would like to hear what you said in your letter,” 
she continues. Noresponse. “Shall I read one of your let- 
ters for you?” she asks. Harry, whose father is out of town, 
brings his diminutive epistle to be read. The teacher 
proceeds : 

Dear Papa: When are you coming home? We are all waiting to see 
you. Your loving little son, Harry. 

Again no response, and the teacher reads Molly’s letter 
Knowing that Molly and Irene are very dear friends it is 
not hard to imagine what Molly would like to say. 


Dear Irene: Will you come to my house after school and bring your 
doll? Ask your mother if you may stay to supper. Your playmate, 


Molly. 

Still no movement on the part of a very interested audi- 
ence, but the teacher is used to it. She knows that if she 
keeps on long enough the imitative propensity of childhood 
will assert itself and it always does. ‘This time she opens 
with an air of great importance one of her own letters and 
reads : 

Dear Lawrence: Where did you get that new ball I saw you playing 


with this noon? I wish you would let me look at it after school to-night. 
Your teacher, Miss Brown. 


Wallace now volunteers the following : 


Dear Papa: I wish you would come home soon. We are all waiting 
for you. Wallace. 

Other productions follow modeled on the teacher’s style. 
Will no one offer an original thought? Something must be 
done, and the teacher happened to remember that Elizabeth 
has a little brother. 

“Elizabeth,” she says, ‘I wish you would write a letter to 
your brother and tell him what you will do when you come 
home from school.” Elizabeth begins very slowly. 

Dear Charles: When I come home | will make paper chains and 
mark pictures and fold envelopes and write letters. 

A pause. ‘Whom will you do this for?’ questions the 
teacher. 

“For Charles.” 

*‘ But if you were writing to Charles would you say ‘ for 
Charles’ or ‘ for you’?”’ 

“ For you.” 

“« Please read your letter again and close it.” 

The letter is given correctly and closed with the words, 
“ Your sister, Elizabeth.” 


The Picture Frame 


The children fold by direction the book, window, and en- 
velope, the teacher endeavoring to vary the directions some- 
what in order to sustain attention. 

“You may close the envelope and see if all the corners of 
the paper meet in the middle of the square.’’ After exam- 
‘ination the directions proceed. “Find the front edge of 
the square ; the back edge; the right edge; the left edge. 
Take up one corner of the paper and fold it over to the 
edge of the square, like this.” Here a large square of 
paper, properly folded, is shown to the children, for the 
more difficult directions often need to be supplemented by 
letting the children see what is to be done. (Fig. 3.) 

As the papers which have been used in folding tne 
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frames are three inches square, two-inch squares of white 
paper are now distributed and the children are encouraged 
to draw pictures. These papers exactly fit the tiny frames 
and great pleasure results. 

After the pictures are drawn and framed the children are 
asked to tell what kind of pictures they would like best to 
have, and the responses are as follows : 

“I would like a picture of a little girl, flowers, geese and 
ducks.” 

‘“<T would like a picture of a lion’s head.” 

“1 would like a picture of flowers.” 

“T would like a picture of a house and flowers and the 
sea and a boat.” 

“<1 would like a picture of my father and mother.” 

“‘T would like a picture of Roosevelt.”’ 

The last remark is the first utterance of a new pupil 
who is-enjoying his first day in school. 


The Tent, Wall Pocket, Cap, and Boat 


On account of the difficulty in folding these forms and 
the necessity for individual help no especial effort is made 
to teach language in connection with the manual work. 

Four square papers are distributed to each pupil. 

“ Fold the right edge on the left edge. You may call this 
form a tent and set it up on the desk. Make another tent.” 
This is also set up and smiles abound as each child regards 
his handiwork. (Fig. 4.) 

“If you had a tent what would you do?”’ asks the teacher. 

“Me and pussy would play in it,” says a pupil who has 
just entered school. 

“Tf I had a tent I would bring out all my playthings and 
set them around and play in it,” states a girl who now, after 
ten days in school, prides herself on doing things about 
right. 

“Take one of your tents,” directs the teacher, “and fold 
it together. Place it on the desk and fold the two ends to- 
gether. If you are right you have a small square. Find 
the four loose corners of this square. Fold one of these 
corners on the opposite corner and make a wall-pocket. 
( Fig. 5.) 

“If this wall pocket were .larger,’ 


continues the teacher, 
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as she shows one correctly folded, “it would hold your 
father’s newspapers.” 

“You may make another wall pocket and we will turn it 
into a soldier’s cap.” The wall pocket being made it jg 
placed on the desk and turned over hiding the pocket. The 
children are told to take the three loose corners and folq 
them to the opposite corner. ‘The result is a soldier’s cap 
like Fig. 6. 

The children are then asked to make another soldier’s 
cap and_place it on their finger. They are led to notice the 
two long points of the cap. These are pressed together 
making a small square, and again opened into acap. The 
teacher holds a similar cap folded from an eight-inch square 
of paper. She shows them how to hold the top of the cap 
with the thumb and finger of each hand. By pulling apart 
the loose papers at the apex of the cap it is changed into a 
boat similar to that shown in Fig. 7. 

The boating song, found in Primary Epucation of June, 
1900, is sung with great enthusiasm by the children, and the 
second series of paper folding forms is completed. 


(NotEe.— The words of the children are reported verbatim from paper 
folding lessons given to a class of pupils who had been in school during 
the afternoons of the first thirteen days of the spring term of school.) 

The story book to which reference is made is “The Story Hour” by 
Wiggin and Perry. 





Bits of Thoreau 


Asters and golden-rods are the livery which nature wears 
at present. The latter alone expresses all the ripeness of 
the season, and sheds their mellow lustre over the fields, as 
if the now declining summer’s sun had bequeathed its hues 
tothem. . . . On every hillside, and in every valley, 
stand countless asters, coreopses, tansies, golden-rods, and 
the whole race of yellow flowers, like Brahminical devotees, 
turning steadily with their luminary from morning till night. 


A bird in the bush is worth two in the hand. 











One result of turning children into the 
exercise and fresh air.” 


street after a brief morning session, for the rest of the day, because it is “ better for them to have 
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FOUR NOTABLE BOOKS 





Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


The most notable nature study book now issued. 
List price, $1.50. 


In the point of view, in the selection of the subject-matter, and in 
the presentation ,of methods of conducting the work, this book 
marks a definite advance over other publications on the subject of 
nature study, It is intended for use by pupils as well as by 
teachers, 


Frye’s Grammar School Geography. 
List price, $1.25. 


Mr. Frye’s geographies — all issued within the last seven years — 
are more widely used than any other books on the subject now 
published, This latest work, the “Grammar School Geography,” 
is a second book in a series with the author’s “ Elements,” and is 
one of the most notable recent school publications 


Medial Writing Books. 


The “ golden mean ” between the vertical and the old Spencerian. 
By H. W. SHAYLOR and G. H. SHATTUCK. 
List price, 60 cents per dozen. 


In the medial system the slant is sufficient for attaining the 
highest speed, while it does not depart from the vertical to such an 
extent as to interfere with legibility. 





The Mother Tongue. 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing 
English. 


List price, 45 cents. 


Book II. An Elementary English Grammar with Les- 
sons in Composition. 
List price, 60 cents. 


“ The Mother Tongue ” books are a definite return to the simple 
and natural methods followed by every child in acquiring ability to 
speak, to read, and to write correctly the English language. No 
other books on the subject develop so carefully the cumulative plan 
or so emphatically present the essentials of the subject. 

. The books cover work in grades four to eight inclusive, and oral 
work for the first three grades is outlined. 


Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of English Literature, Wellesley 
College. 
It is a rare combination of scholarliness and simplicity, delight- 
fully clear, straightforward, and scientific. 


F.A. Tufts, Department of English, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. Hi. 
I have used Book JI. in one of my classes. It is the best English 
grammar I have used in my twenty-three years of teaching. 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISRERS 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago San Francisco 
Columbus London 











CARD SEWING 


PRACTICAL SEQUENCES FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


By Lucy H- MAXWELL 





This is a set of sixty-four patterns, consisting of geometrical designs and 


life forms, for the use of Kindergartners in making their own sewing cards. 


The patterns are printed on tough paper and bound in book form with the 


leaves perforated. Each leaf contains one picture and it is to be torn out and 


used as a pattern for pricking blank cards. The pattern is folded around the 


card and then both are pricked through according to dots in the design. Each 


pattern will answer for many cards. 


Price, per set or book, $0.50 








MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editor’s Page 
September 


From mountain and valley, seashore and country, you are 
back once more. I am, as ever, glad to see you again, and 
must reiterate the old hope that you are re-created and rested 
in body, head, and heart. At least you are “ tired in a new 
place”’ and that is something. “ Didn’t want to come 
back?” Well, you need not do penance for that. You are 
not to blame yourselves in the least because you didn’t wish 
the trains to go faster to bring you again to the school- 
room. I wish every one of you could have had a year of 
just what you wanted and needed most, in the way of rest 
and recuperation. But, somehow, this doesn’t seem to bea 
world in which the things we would “rather’’ do, come to 
pass. We can only accept with the best grace we can, the 
things we “ have to” do, and certain it is that those who 
learn to do this with a little philosophy get along the best. 
But once again in your schools, the old ambitions will re- 
turn, and faithfulness will be your motto. 


For First Week 
Miss Taylor, on page 344, gives some original suggestions 
for getting the little ones to talking in the beginning of 
school. 
Miss Hubbard has given some very inviting games and 
exercises on page 329 for the beginnings with the new 
little tots who must be made to love school at the very first. 


The Ideal Busy Work Company 
Write them at 6911 Princeton Ave., Chicago, IIl., and ask 
for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 
Editor’s Address 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rap this Year 


A New Series of Constructive Work 


Miss F. Lillian Taylor (author of Taylor Readers) begins 
this month a series of construction work. Each number of 
PRiMARY Epucation will contain illustrations of foldings 
with explicit directions, that will help everybody whether 
they are familiar with it or not. Miss Taylor is principal of 
the City Training School in Galesburg, Ill., and will give this 
work just as she does in her own school-rooms. The pres- 
entation will be unique and well worth following. 


How and Why with the Crayon 


will be continued. Mr. Kenyon has won his way in this 
series and deserves all the appreciation he has received for 
the best course in blackboard drawing ever offered to 
teachers. The crayon is no longer a thing to be afraid of, 
but is full of fascination and possibilities. How to make 
“ Fairy Furniture” for play-houses for first grade children 
will be told, by Mr. Kenyon, with pen and pencil, later in 
the year. 
Products of Farm and Garden 


Do city teachers know the ignorance of their children 
about farm and garden products which are to be found in the 
markets? The more favored children who can go to the 
country may know which of the common vegetables grow 
under ground and which grow above ground, but the sub- 
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merged nine-tenths in our city schools have no way of, 
knowing. A series is planned to help the teacher in show. 
ing how common products, used for food, look when growing, 
This (September) number takes up corn and wheat with 
methods of harvesting. The care and work in the prepara- 
tion of this first instalment can hardly be appreciated. We 
are fortunate in having Mr. Ralph Farman Pratt, a young 
and rising artist, to illustrate the work. Mr. Pratt goes to 
the farm and garden and draws frum the object with a clear. 
ness and painstaking accuracy that will be appreciated by 
every teacher who will copy these pictures upon the black- 
board. In every case the products theysselves should be 
brought into the school-room. The illustrations are to be 
used only after the real things have been shown the chil- 
dren. Miss Helen J. Warren, an indefatigable searcher for 
the truth, will give all necessary descriptions of these pro- 
ducts in a pleasing conversational way that will make it easy 
for teachers to adapt the work to their classes. 


Physical Exercises 


Miss Fanny L. Johnson, who has won a reputation for her 
play-exercises for youngest children in kindergarten work, 
will prepare these for us every month, adapted to the few 
conveniences of a primary school-room. These exercises will 
be scientifically planned and give due exercise to the muscles, 
without stilted formality or word of command. Miss John- 
son knows how to give health and recreation to the little 
ones at the same time. A welcome will be waiting for her. 


Outline Drawings for Blackboard 


“Give us these again next year,” is the request of a host 
of teachers. And they will be given. Indeed, one can 
hardly imagine PRiMARY* EpucaTion without Miss Olive M. 
Long, who for many years has given us so much help and 
beauty. Miss Long combines a knowledge of the teachers’ 
daily needs for illustration with the artistic power to supply 
that need, and the result is the steady benefit and pleasure 
derived from her work. 


Nature Study by Months for City Teachers 


Every city teacher who reads that title may begin to 
hope. They know their helpless feeling in the gathering of 
needed material and have long felt that they were left out in 
the educational journals. We shall try to give them special 
help this year. Miss Agnes Vinton Luther, Director of 
Nature Study in Normal and Training Schools, Newark, N. 
J., has been induced to undertake this work. While Miss 
Luther’s scientific training has not blinded her to the dif- 
ference between science and nature study, it has furnished a 
sound basis for the practical help she will give each month. 

The author’s grasp of the true meaning of Nature Study, 
and her experience and ability fit her to do expert work. 
She will not tell what may be done, but what she does, and 
in a way to create a desire to do likewise. 


Music 
Three new songs written expressly for Primary EDUCATION 
will be furnished each month by Mr. Chas. E. Boyd, Super- 
visor ot Music in a New England city. Mr. Boyd knows 
what children like to sing, and ought to sing. 





Entertainment and Games 


Fresh original matter every month prepared in the most 
easy and attractive style for the little ones. 


Supplementary Reading 


Large type stories for cutting and mounting, every month. 





Arithmetic Pacblews 


These will appear in every number, in large type for cut- 
ting and mounting, for oral classwork. 

The above are some of the prominent features for the 
year. In addition, the usual treatment of the various sub- 
jects will continue to brighten and inspire every teacher 
who will read them. 
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~ PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR 1902-3 


Will contain many New and Unique Features ia the coming year. 


The following are but the Jeading features for the coming year. 
sought for near and far. 


As in the past, everything that is inspiring and helpful for teachers will be 
PRIMARY EDUCATION does not consider work or expense if the teachers of the country can be served. 


rhe abundant and 


joyal support of an army of teachers in the past is evidence of their appreciation. 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Nature Study by Months for City Teachers 

In response tu the requests of city teachers for special helps in nature 
study, a course has been prepared to meet the need of primary schools, 
shut in by brick walls. he plan will give information as to the getting 
and use of material that can be found by any city teacher. The writer 
of this course is a Supervisor of Nature Study in a city Normal School 


Products of the Farm and Garden 


Our town and city children are deplorably ignorant of the common 
products which they see in the market. To give them some knowledge 
of the planting and growing of the common cereals and vegetables, this 
course has been prepared. Illustrations will appear each month ready 
for blackboard copy. 





and knows the needs of city teachers. 
with a scientific training as a basis. 


Simple Constructive Work in Primary Grades 

A Principal of a Training School will give directions and illustra- 
tions each month for paper folding and other forms of hand work for 
She will present this work in the unique fashion 


the youngest children, 
that she uses in her own school. 


The How and Why with Crayon 


‘This series, which began last year, will continue. 
be the best training for blackboard work ever furnished in any educa- 
Che principles given each month will apply to all crayon 


tional journal. 
work for all time. 


Physical Exercises 


To get suitable efficient physical exercises for youngest children is 
PRIMARY EDUCATION will give them next year. 
will be planned by one who has made this work a careful study. 


very difficult. 


exercises, With a meaning in every motion. 


Supplementary Reading and Arithmetic Forms 
Each number of this paper will contain pages of bright stories for 
These, with pages of mental arithmetic prob- 
lems, will appear in large type for cutting and mounting. 
original stories will be furnished for youngest children each month. 


supplementary reading. 


She is an enthusiast in her work 
Much may be expected. 


the country. 
guide-squares for helps. 


than ever before. 


It is admitted to 


They 


Play | a story. 


Other 





Outline Blackboard Drawings 


“ Please give us these again next year,” has come from all parts ot 
They will be continued, with simple subjects and the same 


Games and Recreations 


These will receive much more attention in PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Scissors Cutting as an Art 

The serial which will be presented next year upon this subject 
under the title, “ Ihe Possibilities of Paper,” is original, choice, and 
embraces a variety of topics. 
of art with its explicit directions as to mounting with different tones of 
color and general arrangement of objects. 
company each number, one in half-tone, showing the shadings of material, 
and two in black and white sketching. 


It lifts children’s cuttings into the region 
Three illustrations will ac- 


Each picture is introduced by 


The author is a well-known Supervisor of Art in a New 
England city, and has worked out a unique scheme of paper work, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION is proud to give this scheme to its readers, 


Music and Entertainment 

Three original songs, with new music written cspecially for youngest 
children, will be given each month. The Entertainment matter will be 
simple, easily prepared, and suited to the capacities of the little folks. 


SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL THIS MONTH. 


Educational Publishing Co., 


50 Bromfield St , 


63 Fifth Ave , 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


228 Wabash Ave., 


809 Market St, 
CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Pall ng Pads, 


To introduce our fine stationery, we will send, 
put up in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


', fore aa a 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 
in script. npon receipt of 15 two cent stamps 
THE EDUCATOR, 

102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teacners, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, Song Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. #@>-We 
Gre giving you the books free to Introduce them, 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85, 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, or Teacher’s Gazette 
forone year. £@-Total value, 93.30. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of t he papers or magazines you can have your sub- 
ms pee begin when the time for which you have 
paid has ex pired. 

In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca §t., - Buffalo, N. Y. 





Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For 35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinations in New York State for the 
st two years, from August '98 to August '99, and 
Tom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price ofone. The auswers aud construc- 
tions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


az-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers from Aug. 
1900 to the a time, making the book 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Butftalo, N.Y. 





How to Teach Drawing, 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions toask, What answers to require. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with mode:s which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

ur We have just added a chapter on col- 
or to this Se with questions at the bot- 
tom of each page. for the use of teachers 
preparing for examinations. Price ofthe 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. 





Why take a monthly Current Topic paper when 
you can get The WORLD'S REVIEW 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with pag dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
for schools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review, 02 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By EvizaBetTH MERRICK KNIPP, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets. All different. 
50 Arithmetic Sheets. “ 68 

50 Geography Sheets. “ - 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ 

50 Drawing Sheets. ‘“ = 


Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated, 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 26 cents per set of 50 sheets.—6 Sets, $1.00. 
oS 


~” Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From Many. 


The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Bend LA sets,1000fa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Prim. O. A. OoLLine 
Stuart, Iowa. 





For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Little Stories for Little People 
Mary LoulisE KING 


Davy’s Ride 


; WAS such a warm, windy morning — just the time 
for a ride, Davy thought. So he harnessed his 


rocking-horse to Baby’s carriage and 
climbed up on the seat. 

"Twasn’t so long since he had been the baby, himself, and 
had been pushed about in the carriage. But now he was a 
big boy and wore trousers. 

The carriage stood on the terrace. The terrace was steep, 
and beyond it the lawn sloped all the way to the orchard. 
Down in the orchard, Davy could see the pet calf, Clover, 
tied to a tree by a piece of rope. 

Just beyond Clover was Judy. Judy had been washing 
the feathers from an old feather-bed. Now they were all 
spread out on a sheet to dry. Judy had just gone into the 
house for something when Davy started out for his ride. 

Davy didn’t mean to go very far. But the wind blew the 
carriage along gently. It was great fun. 

“Get up, there,’’ he called, leaning forward. Then the 
carriage started. How it did go— faster — faster — faster 
— toward the edge of the terrace. 

Davy had time only for one scream when the carriage 
went over the terrace. But that was such a big one that it 
lasted all the way down the slope toward the orchard. 

For, strange to say, the carriage stayed right side up and 
Davy stayed in. The rocking-horse fell over and was left 
behind. 

Poor Mamma, with Baby in her arms, ran out of the 
house, screaming after the flying carriage. The twins raced 
along behind her, and Fritz, the old yellow dog, came be- 
hind them. 

Bump, bump, bang! went the carriage. Davy didn’t 
know what had happened. But Mamma did, and the Twins, 
and old Fritz. And they all ran faster than ever. Fritz 
barked wildly and Baby cried, though what about she hadn’t 
the least idea. 

Davy had run into the pet calf. The rope had broken 
and the calf was off, like a shot, down the road. The car- 
riage lay in a heap on the ground. Davy had gone up into 
the air and was coming down, but nobody knew just where. 

Straight into the wet feathers, which Judy had spread out 
on the sheet, plunged Davy. When Mamma and the Twins 
and Baby and Fritz and Judy all reached the spot, he was 
picking himself up. 

Mamma dropped Baby into Judy’s arms, and caught him 
up. ‘Oh,-oh,” screamed Mabel, “he looks like a wild 
Indian — Davy does.” 

And he did. ‘There were feathers sticking to his pretty 
pink waist and new trousers. There were feathers in his 
mouth and ears. ‘They clung to his soft yellow curls. And 
one stuck fast to his fat little nose. 

But he wasn’t hurt. So, away they all went up the lawn, 
laughing instead of crying, this time. And Davy’s ride was 
over. 


carefully 


Dandy 


Dandy is a little black dog. He always wears a white 
shirt-front and four white slippers. He has a tiny tuft of 
white on the tip of his silky black tail. 

Dandy is very fond of sweet things. Best of all he likes 
doughnuts — little round, sugary doughnuts. 
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Miss Bessie doesn’t think doughnuts are good for little 
dogs to eat. And Dandy knows quite well what she thinks 
about it. 

Dora didn’t know about it. One day, Dandy came into 
the kitchen to visit her. She was just rolling some freshly 
fried doughnuts in powdered sugar. How good they 
smelled! How good they looked ! 

Dandy watched every move of Dora’s arms. His big 
brown eyes were so wistful, Dora picked out one of the 
roundest and sweetest ones and gave it to him. 

Dandy looked .it all over. He sniffed at it daintily, 
He poked it with his paw. He looked up at Dora, as if he 
wanted to say something. 

Then he picked up the doughnut and, carrying it in his 
mouth, trotted soberly away up the path which led to the 
front door. 

Straight into the pretty sitting-room, went Dandy. Miss 
Bessie was reading. Dandy dropped the doughnut at her 
feet, gave a quick little bark, and waited, looking up into 
her face. 

“Why, Dandy,” said Miss Bessie, “where did you get 
that ?”’ 

A minute later Dora came in. 
about it. 

Miss Bessie laughed. ‘You’ve earned your doughnut 
this time, Dandy,” she said, as she tossed it to him. 

Dandy wagged his tail and ate the doughnut — even to 
the last sugary crumb. ‘Then he ran out to find Tabby, the 
old cat, and tell her all about it. 


She told Miss Bessie al] 


At the Fair in September 


In clean waists and dresses—the weather was fine — 
Their lunch in a shoe-box tied up with stout twine, 
Went Patsy and Polly and Dolly and Fred, 
With Jennie and Bennie and fat little Ted, 

To the Fair on a day in September. 


They rode, every one, in the merry-go-round, 
They bought toy-balloons — quite the best to be found — 
They had sticks of taffy so sweet and so warm, 
They hid in a cow-shed when up came a storm 
At the Fair on that day in September. 


They ate all their lunch sitting down in the shade, 
With drinks of deliciously cool lemonade, 
They munched at hot peanuts, they crunched at pop-corn, 
And Fred bought a whistle and Ted bought a horn 
At the Fair on that day in September. 


They climbed on the grand-stand, and then, hand in 
hand, 
They went to the dog-show, they heard the brass band, 
They “‘moced”’ at the cows, and they clucked at the 
hens, 
They fed the prize rabbits, pink-eared, in their pens, 
At the Fair on that day in September. 


Then ragged and rumpled, with never a dime, 
Tired out—but, dear me, they’d had “ such a good time,” 
Came Patsy and Polly and Dolly and Fred, 
With Jennie and Bennie and fat little Ted, 
From the Fair on that day in September. 


Butter-and-Eggs 
(The flower) 


Out upon the highway, in the August heat, 

Many country lassies one is like to meet, 

Bearing on their shoulders curious crocks and kegs, 
Filled and brimming over with butter and with eggs. 


Groups of half a dozen stoutly trudge along, 
Balancing their burdens, standing straight and strong, 
On their way to market, Millies, Molls, and Megs, 
*¢ Who will buy our butter? Who will buy our eggs?” 
— Sarah J. Day. 
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“LITERARY NOTES. 


_The president of one of the biggest jobbing 
pouses in the country told the head of a large 
yew York publishing house who was visiting 
chicago last week, that, although the sales of 
individual novels havo not reached such great 
figures &8 in the past three years, yet the total 
gales of fiction are greater this year than ever 
pefore. This is interesting news in view of 
some of the rather loose statements which 
pave been appearing of late that fiction is 
josing its popularity. It is borne out, how- 
ever, by the report from the New York book 
sellers which appears in last week’s New York 
Tribune, in which we find that out of the six 
pest selling books for the week, Owen Wister's 
«The Virginian” heads the list, and is fol- 
jowed by Charles Major's “ Dorothy Vernon,’* 
while another of the six is Gertrude Atherton’s 
“Tne Conqueror.” Three books whose total 
sales are rapidly approaching the quarter of a 
million mark. (The Macmillan Company.) 





—Every lover of Stevenson will be glad to 
know that Messrs. Rand, McNally & Company 
pave just issued a school edition of his delight- 
ful volume, “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
This has been a children’s classic for so long, 
and teachers have drawn upon it for so many 
poems, that we are surprised to learn that this 
is the first time it has been published as a 
supplementary reader for the primary grades. 
The verses are written for the children from 
the child’s point of view and appeal to him as 
no other poetry does. 

Such verses as these are full of memories for 
all of us: 


“Must we to bed indeed? Well then, 
Let us arise and go like men, 
And face with an undaunted tread 
The long, black passage up to bed. 


“Farewell, O brother, sister, sire! 
O pleasant party round the fire! 
The songs you sing, the tales you tell, 
Till far to-morrow, fare ye well!” 


The sixty-one illustrations in this edition are 
by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, and are wonder- 
fully sympathetic. The ten full-page pictures 
in four colors are among the finest examples 
of color printing and are an innovation in 
school books. With the text by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the illustrations so beautiful, and 
the mechanical work on the book so excellent, 
it would seem as if the ideal supplementary 
reader had at last been put forth. 

The book will have a culture value far be- 
yond the ordinary reader, and will bring joy 
to thousands of children. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. With sixty-one illustrations 
(ten of Which are in color) by Miss Mars and 
Miss Squire. Cloth, 93 pages; for introduction, 
5S0cents. For the primary grades. 


—The Century Company will add to their 
popular Thumb-Nail Series, Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam,” with an introduction by E. C 
Stedman; Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” with 
an introduction by Joseph Jefferson; and 
“Thoughts of Pascal,” newly translated from 
the French by Benjamin E. Smith, They will 
also publish John Bach McMaster’s biography 
of Daniel Webster, some of which has already 
appeared in The Century Magazine. 


UNDER SUNNY SKIES. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The unique series of geographical readers 
known as the Youth’s Companion Series, is 
already well known to teachers and children, 
and this new volume is one of the most 
attractive yet published. The stories con- 
tained in these books have all appeared from 
time to time in the Youth’s Companion and are 
Written by authors of note. Among those 
represented in the present volume are Louise 
Chandler Moulton, E. N. Rolfe, Grace Ellery 
Channing, and Mrs. Lew Wallace. The many 
different writers give the books a variety of 
interest that is not often attained, and place 
them among the very best geographical read. 
rs ever published. 





DIRECTORY OF 
LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers, It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 
Nine YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


FISHER re 
| TEACHERS’ 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON MASS. AGENCY 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 





A. G. FISHER, PROPRIETOR. 





BOSTON, MASS. 101 Tremont Street. Y. M. C. A. Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


EDUCATORS’ | 
EXCHANCE 


Our sixth year finds us in NEW, WELL LOCATED offices, needing many more trained 


or successful teachers for fall work. Write for Terms. Absolutely Fair. 














THE CLARK B. BF. CLARK, Manager. 378-388 Wabash Av. 
Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value”’ CHICAGO. 
, 
TEACHERS for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGENCY to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘‘OUR PLATFORM.” 














THE TEACHERS’ GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FiIisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Biud., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St. Portland. 
20 Parrott B’ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


he T 9 graduates, specialists, and other 

ia fa e@ac ers gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 Kast 14th. St., New York | 
HAZARD Teachers’ Agency for Northwestern Positions. 
Established 1892. 732 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Supplies Schools and Families with Govern 
' 4 esses, Teachers, etc. Musical Department. 


Established 1880. 150 FIFTH AVENUE, S. W. CORNER, NEW YORK CITY: 
REDO VATLs! 

THE + 2. ‘9 ¢ Tg OF BOSTON will be located, after 

TEACHERS EXCHANGE May first, in convenient and attrac. 

tive rooms in the new WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON STREET. 0) and new frienas 

are invited tocall. New manual, of interest to earnest, ambitious teachers, sent free on application. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
SYRAGUSE TEA HER } anc Private Schools, all kinds of 
positions. Excellent salaries. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph,D., Prop., Moore Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Oldest and Best known in U.S. Eat. 1855. 
Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager 























Little Workers | 


MARIAN BLAKE 
(All rights reserved. ) 


In the Corn Field 


Song and Movements 


A little talk on corn should precede the learning of this song. Tell 
the children how before machines were used, the corn was cut, harvested 
and husked by hand. Show them a picture of the farmer, holding the 
tall stalks with his left hand, cutting them off with a sharp sickle which 
he held in his right hand, Then let them sing with merry pantomimic 
gestures. 


(Marching about room, swinging sickles, etc.) 
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(Grasp stalks with left hand, swing sickles, and cut with 
right.) 
(Lntroduction same #n each verse.) 


Heigh-oh and heigh-oh for the harvest— 
On this blue and sunny morn, 
Sunny morn! Sunny morn! 
Stalks fall flashing, dashing, crashing— 
So, we cut the shining corn. 
Heigh-oh and heigh-oh for the harvest— 
So, we cut the shining corn, 
Heigh-oh ! 
(Hold up ears, strip off husks.) 
(Jntroduction.) 


Heigh-oh and heigh-oh for the husking~- 
Crisp leaves from the ripe leaves torn, 
Ripe leaves torn! Ripe leaves torn ! 
Bright eyes gancing, light feet dancing— 
So, we husk the yellow corn. 
Heigh-oh and heigh-oh for the husking— 
So, we husk the yellow corn, 
Heigh-oh ! 


Billy Boy 
(A little dialogue in rhyme) 
Some little children on the stage give the first two stanzas. 
wonderingly “ What has become of Billy? ” each time. 


may give the different lines. 
stanza in answer. 


All say 
Different ones 
The children in their seats give the last 


What has become of Billy? 
I saw his spade as I came by, 
Hung in the shed all high and dry, 
I saw his line and hook and fly— 
What has become of Billy? 


What has become of Billy ? 
Stuck in the mud, as I came down, 
I found his shoe all worn and brown, 
Here is his hat with its old torn crown, 
What has become of Billy ? 
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palms, thumbs inside. 
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What has become of Billy? 
In his new suit so clean and cvol, 
With slate and reading-book and rule, 
Why, don’t you know—he’s gone to school? 
That’s what’s become of Billy. 


September 


Sweet things up in the orchard, 
Sweet things in still retreats, 
Someway it kind of seems to me 

The world’s brimful of sweets. 
The days are made of sunshine, 
I really can’t remember 
Of any month in all the year 
So dear as dear September. 


The First Day 
New books, new rules, the first day brings, 
New sums in mult’plication, 
While out-of-doors, the cricket sings, 
And all the flowers and bees and things 
Go on with their vacation. 


Hop O’ My Thumb 
(Finger Play for Little Boys) 
(Sing gayly, hands held out in front, fingers folded in 
At“ Hop O' My Thumb,” bring up 


right thumb. cep time with it to music all through 


stanza.) 
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hop to the top of the old gray stump. 

(As words suggest, bring up four fingers of right hand, 
then thumb and fingers of left, keeping time as before. Some 
of the children may imitate grasshopper’s chirp by prolonging 
sound of “s—z,” while others sing “Hear them singing, sing- 
ing, come,” if not too difficult.) 


In a gay little way calls Hop O’ My Thumb 
His nine little, fine little brothers. 
With a skip and a jump, hear them singing, singing, 
come— 
Four fine little brothers—then the others. 
Up—up they climb with a skip and a jump 
And a hop to the top of the old gray stump. 


(Fingers and thumbs of both hands interlaced, keeping 
time, as before, until last line. Then unclasp and drop 
hands, laughing.) 


Who are they—do you say? Why, grasshoprvers green— 
About, in and out see them hopping 

With a skip and a jump and a hip-hop -u between, 
Hip-hop, hip-hip-hopping, never stopping, 

Down—down they go with a skip and a jump 

And a hop from the top of the old gray stump. 
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SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


No.1. Courese, 
Double Elastic Action. 








Ho. 5, Scxoot. (ER 
Medium in Flexibility. \ 


YIAN 
No. 71. Caierapnic, 


Fine Point, 











Samples and Prices sent to the Principals 
and Superintendents of Schools on applicas 





tion. 
PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new vorx. 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








«sGod has made America the 
Schoolhouse of the World.’’ 
—Francis W. Parker. 


OW IMPORTANT it is that that schoolhouse 
should be equipped with the best of everything 
that the child uses. ‘The lead pencil does not seem at 
first to be of very great importance, but when you stop 
and think how many are used, how often they are in 
the hands of the pupils, and for how many purposes 
they are used, you will see the necessity of securing a 
supply of DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS, taking care to select the kind that is best 
fitted for the work in the schools under your charge. 
If you do not make a success of small things, the great 
things will never come your way. 
Mention this publication and send 16c. in stamps, 
and abundant samples will be sent you, so that you 
may be able to make a suitable selection. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Until Aug. 15, 1902, we will make 
A DISCOUNT OF 20 PER CENT on 
all orders of $1.00 or more, for 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


Send for Free Catalogue. 


THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
6911 Princeton Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





JOST ISSUED 


Supplementary School Songs 
With Accompaniments 


By H. W. FAIRBANK, late Supervisor of Music, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


Plenty of easy and melodious songs for lower grades. 
Primary, 10 cents; Intermediate, 10 cents. 


H W.FAIRBANK PUB. CO , Abel Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Best Manual, 118 pp; Cloth; 75 cents, postpaid 
Chart Series, per doz., 15 cents postpaid. 
Also Materials, ‘Tools, etc., School Supplies, 
Teachers’ Helps, Special Drawing Materials. 
Catalog free. 


F, R. BARTSCH - - CHICAGO 
Normal School Pub. House 











LITERARY NOTES. 





—“The Teacher’s Manual of Method in 
Geography,” just published by Macmillan & 
Co., is a discussion of the principles and 
method involved in the Tarr and McMurry 
geographies by Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. It 
is designed to throw light upon the chief 
problems in a full course of geographical in 
struction. It is planned as a handbook to the 
Tarr-McMurry geographies. In home geogra- 
phy the chief difficulty is to give the study con- 
creteness by basing it upon local experience 
and yet to deal with important concepts of 
value to ell localities. An important topic 
discussed is how to collect experience on 
excursions and to work them over in the class- 
room. The other problem is to grasp the 
world as a whole and to keep it in right rela- 
tion to home experience. The method of 
treating the large topics of North America and 
the rest of the world falls under the following 
heads: 1. The selection and treatment of 
large geographical units, sometimes called 
types. Their value as centers of study. 2. The 
value of the causal idea in explaining facts- 
3. The enlargement of topics by use of refer- 
ences, pictures, etc. 4. Map drawing as a 
quick means of fixing the facts. 5. The value 
of rigorous oral and class drills. 6. The set- 
ting of problems in geographical study. 7. 
Modes of illustration and graphic presenta- 
tion. 8. The value of comparison as a kind 
of review. 9. The dangers and faults of geo- 
graphical teaching. 


—The Macmillan Company contradicts in 
the Record-Heraid the statements recently 
made by William E. Curtis in regard to Charles 
Mijor’s ** Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.” 
There has been a good deal of curiosity to 
know what inducements the Macmillans of- 
fered Mr. Major to change his publishers after 
the Bowen-Mer1ill Company had made his 
reputation by the wide advertising of “ When 
Knighthood was in Flower.” Mr. Curtis stated 
that Mr. Major had been guaranteed a royalty 
on 100,000 copies, adding in regard to the size 
of the royalty, ‘“‘The gossips put it all the way 
from 124 to 25 per cent, but Mr. Major’s friends 
say he was guaranteed $5,000.” 

The Macmillans say not one of these state- 
ments is correct. They also deny that the 
book is not selling as well as expected, or that 
they are in any danger of losing money on the 
book. “ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” isa 
first rate story, and both its author and its 
publishers deserve to be well rewarded for it, 
but one’s curiosity as to the terms that 
tempted Mr. Major eastward continues to 
flourish. 

In this connection I think a word of strong 
condemnation ought to be said against the two 
or more novels that have been brought out by 
other publishers with the evident intent of 
reaping where Mr. Major and the Macmillans 
have sowed. Two of these novels have come 
under my notice, one issued by a Chicago firm 
and one by a New York firm. The former is 
entitled “ Dorothy Vernon, the Beauty of Had_ 
don Hall,” and the latter is “ Mistress Dorothy 
of Haddon Hall.” Both these novels are by 
obscure writers. I have not read them and 
have no desire to do so, because, whatever 
their merits or defects, they were evidently 
written with the deliberate and dishonorable 
intent of taking advantage of the title chosen 
by Mr. Major. Even the alleged fact that one 
of these stories ran as a serial in a British 
paper before Mr. Major’s book appeared is not 
conclusive evidence in its favor, for the title 
of the latter was announced long before the 
book appeared. 

There is no law in this country to prevent 
this sort of thing. The copyright law cannot 

be depended upon even to punish a literal and 
exact theft of the title of a book, so of course 
it cannot be invoked in a case where there is 
a slight alteration, but the public disapproval 
of such trade ethics should be so pronounced 
and unmistakable as to put a speedy stop to 
the practice.— From an article by the Literary 
Editor of the Record. Herald, 





THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indiges- 
tion, a Barbarous and Useless One. 


We say the old way, but really it is the com- 
mon and usual one at the present time, and 
many dyspeptics, and physicians as well, con- 
sider the first step in attempting to cure indi. 
gestion, is to diet, either by selecting certain 
food and rejecting others, or to greatly dimin- 
ish the quantity of food usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is by 
many supposed to be the first essential in the 
cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starvation 
cure for stomach trouble has been proven time 
and again, but still the usual advice, when 
dyspepsia makes its appearance, is a course 
of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish and 
unscientific to recommend dieting or starva.- 
tion to a person suffering from dyspepsia, be- 
cause indigestion itself storves every organ and 
every nerve and fibre in the body 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, not less, 
and this means plenty of good, wholesome, 
well-cooked food and some natural digestive 
to assist the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpore for which Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted and this is the 
way they cure the worst cases of stomach 
trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome food, 
and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest it for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature and 
common sense, because in this way the whole 
system is nourished and the overworked stomach 
rested, because the tablets will digest the food, 
whether the stomach works or not. One of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will dige+t eighteen 
hundred grains of meat, eggs and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s Dys 
pepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraordinary 
value and probably is the purest and safest 
remedy for stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from poor digestion and 
lack of appetite can fail to be immediately 
and permanently benefited if they would make 
it a practice to take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. 


$8 PAI Per 100 for Distributing Sample of 
Washing fluid. Send 6c. stamp. A. W. 


SCOTT, Conogs, N.Y. When writing please men 
tion this paper. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupilfor awhole year, They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%4x6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 
THE EDUCATOR, 


102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birdies ”.: 
ITOLCS 2s. 

A real gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 














It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Ih strated 


THE HELPERS 3:£8¢h25« 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “ Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 
WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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Lost—A Blossom 


Lost—a little blossom : 

We’ve seached the meadow over, 
A butterfly, a bee and I— 

The wind went too—the rover. 
But nowhere can we find her— 

Sweet little blossom—Clover. 


A Strange Guest 


Miss Gwendolin Gray gave a party, 
"Twas out in the old pasture green, 

The dollies went down in the go-cart, 
In all there were only thirteen. 

The lunch was spread out on a napkin, 
A cookie at every place, 

A big bunch of grapes—a red apple— 
Some timothy grass in a vase. 


Old Brindle—the cow—saw the party, 
And lazily switching her tail, 

And chewing her cud, she came to it— 
Miss Gwendolin Gray turned quite pale. 

ohe looked the feast over—old Brindle— 
There wasn’t a thing that was fit 

To eat—so she thought—but the nosegay ; 
She seized that and ate every bit. 


A Dandelion 


A little old, old lady 
Lives out upon the lawn, 

Her cap is torn, her gown is worn, 
Her golden hair is gone. 


But, little old, old lady, 
When days are warm and fine, 
Please don’t forget we love you yet. ~ 
You little Dandelion. 


Sweet Peas 


I know a little fairy 

With bits of rosy wings, 
She climbs upon the trellis 

And swings and swings and swings. 
To-day upon my finger 

She clasped her tiny rings. 


I caught the little fairy, 
As sweet as sweet could be, 
She’s hidden in my apron— 
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Now, tell me—who is she? 
She’s just the daintiest blossom— 
A pink and white Sweet Pea. 








ee 


Coming—a Circus 


We're going to have a circus, 
There’ll be a street parade, 
Jack beats the drum, the cornet 
By Tommy will be played. 

I'll bring along old Pussy, 
I hope she will not purr— 
For such a fierce old tiger 
Must be made out of her. 


If Fido is good-natured, 
He’ll do the cutest tricks, 
The “ Talking Bird’s” the parrot— 
The “ Milk-white Steed ”’ is Dick’s 
Dear little snow-white bossy— 
Her real name’s Buttercup— 
I’m on my way this minute 
To get the posters up. 


Who's Afraid in the Dark 


“Oh, not I,” said the owl, 
And he gave a great scowl, 
And he wiped his eye 
And fluffed his jowl, “Tu whoo!” 
Said the dog: “I bark 
Out loud in the dark, Boo-oo !” 
Said the cat: ‘* Mi-iew!” 
I'll scratch anyone who 
Dares say that I do 
Feel afraid. Mi-iew!” 
‘“‘ Afraid,”’ said the mouse, 
“‘ Of the dark in a house? 
Hear me scatter 
Whatever’s the matter. 


Squeak !” 


Then the toad in his hole, 
And bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word round. 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish and the bee, 
They declared, all three, 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark ! 


But the little boy who had gone to bed 
Just raised the bedclothes and covered his head. 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 
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Crosby's [italized PYbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPGHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


iat only 56 W. asth Street, 
R Gly G, New York City. : 
bd not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
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It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
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LANGUAGE 
Through Nature, Literature, and Art. 


e & 
By H. 
e Griswou: , of the Chicago Normal School, Chicago 


first reader. 


Nature, Literature,and Art. 








HE most important series of volumes of the master- 

pieces of piano music and song ever issued will appear, 

under this title, at frequent intervals, beginning October 1. 
Among the editors now engaged on the series are : — 


Wm. F. Apthorp 
Carl Armbruster 
Frank Damrosch 
Henry T. Finck 

Philip Hale 


W. J. Henderson 


James Huneker 


Henry E. Krehbiel 
August Spanuth 
Thomas Tapper 


Bertha Feiring Tapper 


N typography, engraving, accuracy, binding, and artistic 
ensemble these volumes will be unsurpassed. For special 
circular giving full particulars address the publishers : — 





ESKIMO STORIES. 


Cloth, 189 pages. 35 cents. 
For the first and second grades 


object lessons. 


Cloth, 190 pages. 35 cents. 











Oliver Ditson Company 


Boston, Mass. 


ATI4 


RAND, [cNALLY 
& COPPANY. 


Educational 
Publishers, 














ts unique tn its treatment, and may be used with any 
lt deals with only the simplest facts in formal 
grammar, and contains a connected series of lessons in Language, 


Avis Pervug, of the Keith School, Chicago, and 
With 1 
145 text illustrations, Cloth, 238 pages, 35 cents. 
The simplest and most bea utiful language bvok yet issu 


Saran E 


full-page and 


ed. it 
rimer or 


By Mary E. E. Smitn, of the Lewis-Champilin School, Chicago. With 
18 talh-eoap and 75 text illustrations in half-tone, by Howard V. Brown. 


The stories are simply told, 
and are in a graphic style. The book endeavors to illuminate 
certain phases of social development, so as to make them serve as 


STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE. 


3y Mavce A. Bicuam, Principal of the Atlanta frie Kindergarten, 
Atlanta, Georgia. With 135 illustrations in colors by Ella S. Brison. 


For the first and second grades. The revival of interest in 
the teaching of Jolk-lore should make these Mother Goose Stories 
welcome. It fills a long unoccupied place among First Readers, 
and will change the reading lesson from drudgery to sheer delight. 


May we send you circulars of our other new books? 


Chicago, New York, 


London, 


Berlin. 














Living Education 


Live teachers must be in touch with the educational /ife of to-day—the most and best oi it is not 
to be found in dooks, but in the daily work of active educators and this can be found mirrored on/y in 


/ " viodicals, 


We publish five covering all fields. 


Here is one. 





OUR TIMES: 


The current history of the world; all the news that is worth 
while knowing; notable people, events, inventions, discoveries, 
described and recorded for reading and reference; a cumulative 
index helps you to keep the whole world in sight and refers you 
instantly to where you will find the facts told in detail. 

A welcome home visitor for children and parents ; unequaled 
for school study of events, geography, and current thought. 


CLUB OFFER. 
OUR TIMES and HANDY CYCLOPEDIA AND WORLD ATLAS, 70cts. 


Our Times Handy Cyclopedia and World Atlas is a new “ little wonder” 


SPECIAL 


which every one wants for daily reference. 


First of all it is an Atlas— nearly 100 colored maps of every country, most 


of them double pages. 


It contains 469 pages, size, 34 x 53 inches; maps, mostly 53 x 7 inches; 


beautifully bound in cloth. 


The Cyclopedia part tells you the tens of thousands of things you are wanting 
to know, some of them every day, about the world of to-day, and the people of 
You will hardly read a newspaper for ten minutes without wanting to 
Here comes in the value of the “ Handy” form; you don’t need a 


to-day. 
consult it. 


whole table to spread it, nor a “ derrick ” to handle it. 


little volume is 50 cents, but you can have it wjth your Our TIMEs mew or 
renewal subscription for one year both for 7O ce 


School Clubs Thousands of teachers send us clubs for OUR TIMEs in 

Sept. and Oct 
printed from new type, illustrated. 
Mention this paper. 


for sample. 


Se 


It has 32 pages, handy magazine form, 
Two or more subscriptions at 40 cts. Send 


Twice a month 
school year of 10 
months). 50 cts. 


student-teachers. 


tional Foundations. 


covers the field. 
The price of this great our publications. 


books. 


books of all publishers. 





SPECIAL OFFER, 


Send $1.50 for Our Times, the Atlas and Zduca- 


Kellogg’s Katalogs. 


UNIQUE TEACHER'S 
COURSE OF STUDY 


Take Educational Foundations this year 
($1.00), a periodical edited expressly for 
Supt. Gilbert of Roches- 
ter has a series on School Management, 
Supt. Stetson a series on Art, a strong Child- 
Study department, and the New York Ex- 
amination questions with answers. 


All newly revised, indispensable, money saving, 
(1) Teacher’s Katalog, 144 pages, describes all 


(2) School Entertainment Katalog, lists 700 best 
150 new ones added this year. 
tion to any teacher — also an inspiration. 


A revela- 


(3) New Century Katalog, lists all pedagogical 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





Publishers and 
Booksellers, 


61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Any book 
supplied 
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The Little Boy Who Changed 
His Mind 


Luctzr D. WELSH, Hudson, Mass. 


PRIMARY 


“TI don’t believe I want to go,” said the 
little boy, slowly. 





“Oh, yes, you do,” replied Mamma 
cheerfully, as she tied his plaid -necktie. 
“All the little folks are going, and you 
don’t want to be left behind.” 





“T don't want to go,” said the little 
boy, firmly this time. “I want to stay at 
home and take care of the baby.” 





“Do you feel just a little afraid to go 
alone?” asked Mamma. 





The little boy hung his head, but said 
nothing. 





“Then I'll go with you,” said Mamma. 





Where do you suppose the little boy 
was going? Why, it was the first of 
September, and he was going to school. 





You never could guess why he didn’t 
want to go! It was such a queer reason. 





He thought it over and over all the 
way to school. 





“The teacher will say, ‘What's your 
name?’ and I shall have to say, ‘Timothy 
Francis Moore. ‘Then she'll call me 
Timothy and all the children will call me 
Timmie, and it’s such a dreadful name. 


Oh dear! Oh dear!” 





Miss May smiled when Mamma and 
the little boy came into the school-room. 





“I’ve seen you ever so many times,” 
she said to him. “I’m glad you are com- 
ing to my school.” 





Then she led him to a seat. 





“He didn’t really want to come,” said 
Mamma to Miss May. “I think I know 
the reason.” 





She told how much the little boy dis- 
liked his name. She told Miss May 
something else, too. 
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The little boy thought the school-room 
a very pleasant place. 





A little girl who sat beside him gave 
him some candy. Another little girl put 
a big pear on hts desk. He felt almost 


happy. 





Then some one poked him in the back, 
and he turned around. 





ee 


A boy with a red tie sat behind him, 
He held out some gum. 





ee 


“What's your name?” he said. 








The little boy’s face turned red, and he 
didn't take the gum. 








He felt just as badly as ever now. 





After school had begun, Miss May 
took the children,a few at a time, to the 
front of the room. 





She talked with them a little and asked 
their names. These she wrote in a book. 





At last she came to the little boy’s row. 





The little boy’s face was very red in- 
deed, now. All the children had such 
nice names. 





The boy with the red tie was Clarence 
and another was Harold. 





Miss May was looking at the little boy 
now. His heart beat hard. He could 
not speak. But he did not have to. 





“JT shan’t have to ask your name, 
Francis,” she said to him, “ Your mamma 
told it to me.” 





Francis! The little boy could hardly 
believe his ears. 

The rest of the forenoon passed quickly, 
he was so happy. 





“Well,” said Mamma, at noon, “how 
did you fike it ?” 





“She didn't 
She called me 
I just love to go to school.” 


“ Mamma,” he answered. 
call me that name at all. 
Francis | 
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for in, formation. 


LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 


will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 








ance With my suggestions. 


$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
respondent and using your spare time in accord- 





duce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you (transportation 
charges prepaid bv me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U.8.and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 





50 cents. This libera 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 
% cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month ges cards. Regular price, 

proposition is made in 
order to introduce the goods. 








CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods, 
No, 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


EB. WW. A. ROW LES 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
F177-179 Munroe St., Chicago 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


as wellas 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic 
will do it 


PURIFIES 


SS 






Removes Tan, 

impl es, 
Free k les, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 


y 
and defies de, 
tection. On its 
virtues i:has 
stood the tee: 
of fifty -four 
years; no 
other has and 
isso harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
pr p perly 

e.. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simi Ja: 

me. The 


Z : 4 on 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the hau-ton 
ra patient):“* As you ladies willuse them, Irecommend, *Gou- 
)aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."' 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 


outthe U.8.., Canada and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 





HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book I. 


(See descriptive advertisement on page 317.) 
By Prof Haroip W. Farrpanks, Berkeley, Cali 


3eautifully illustrated. 


Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 


New York 


Boston 





Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


50 cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 


colors, 
Just the thing for 
tions, and for Seat 


reparin 


for Examina- 
ork for theolder pupils. 


The sample cards hereshown give agenera] 


idea of their scope. 











Ora € picture o 
<— 








1 standing 


Cards about twice this size. 

The set of 50 cards contain ninety-four draw- 
ings, and furnishes a thorough drill on the 
su pect of form study and drawing. 

The cards are put up in neat boxes and sent 
vrepald by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 
Ret. 


THE EDUCATOR. 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








NOTES. 


— Supt. H. 8S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I., 
has retired from school work and will spend 
the coming year in travel. 





— Supt. N. A. Smith, whose name is wel] 
known to readers of this paper, has resigned 
his position in Ansonia, Conn., to become 
superintendent of the schools of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 


— Englishmen of wealth are following the 
example of Americans, and are beginning to 
give liberally to educational causes. One of 
the most interesting developments in this 
direction is a plan just undertaken by Alfred 
Mosely, the English capitalist,to send a com- 
mission to various foreign countries to study 
educational conditions there. The commission 
will begin work by going to Germany next 
fall, and later will visit this country. Each 
member will write up his views and the whole 
will then be published for the information of 
British educators. 


—That Art Reader, Number One, by Mary R. 
Cady and Julia M, Dewey, has met with an 
enthusiastic reception is shown by the numer- 
ous strong endorsements received by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs Richardson, Smith & Co., New 
York. These endorsements have been ar- 
ranged in form of a circular and the above 
firm will be pleased to send them, on request, 
any other information in reference to this 
book. 

The reader contains 128 pages, illustrated by 
reproductions in black and white of over fifty 
pictures of Rosa Bonheur, Van Dyck, Land. 
seer and Murillo. 


AFTER VACATION. 

Just as it is harder to set a ball in motion 
than to keep itin motion, it is harder to take 
up any line of work again, after the summer 
vacation, than to keep on with it. 

The effects of the strain are seen in changed 
looks, diminished appetites and broken sleep. 

Now is the time when many —clerks, book- 
keepers, teachers, pupils and others — should 
take a tonic, and we think the best is Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, which acts on the whole system, 
builds it up, and wards off sickness. 


A FREE TEST OF HYDROZONE, 

As a mouth and tooth wash “ Hydrozone” is 
a marvelous preparation. It not only kills all 
bacteria that destroy the teeth, but has a 
bleaching or whitening effect and is abso- 
lutely harmless; while as a cleanser for 
wounds it is the best microbe destroyer 
known. Its action in cases of throat trouble 
is wonderfully prompt and effective, while for 
skin diseases, prickly heat, hives, etc., it acts 
like magic. It will promptly allay irritation 
from mosquito bites. The fact that it is abso- 
lutely harmless makes it a safe family rem- 
edy. A trial bottle will be sent you free it you 
mention this publication and send ten cents to 
cover postage. Address, Prof. Charles Mar- 
chend, 57 Prince Street, New York. 


THE PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 


The genuinely precocious child is very rare. 
Parents are seldom justified in attributing to 
their children powers which are transcendent, 
The vanity of so doing would be harmless in 
itselfif it did not sow a crop of terrible mis- 
takes in the treatment of the child which 
tends to its bodily and mental undoing. The 
signs of brain fag in a child, says Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, in the August Delineator, 
are easily read, and the warnings should be 
heeded at once. Parents should ever be 
watchful that the growth of the mind should 
not be made at the expense of the body, and 
the body at the expense of the mind. The 
child’s mind is bound to be active about some_ 
thing; that is its normal condition. The mis- 
chief comes from overtaxing it with matters 
which are beyond its comprehension, or 
gorging it with impressions that at best the 
child can only partially comprehend. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
satest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but sim- 
ply absorbs the gases and impurities always 
present in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking, or after eating onions or other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually ch. .rs and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 
It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison ot catarrh. 

All —~ sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most forthe money isin Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the 
forn of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

Toe daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says, “I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and, 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of 
the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


Children of the 
Palm Lands 


Life and Products in the 
Hot Countries 





By ALICE E. ALLEN 


187 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents 





The State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Vermont, WALTER E. RANGER, 
writes : — “ I have tested ‘Children of 
the Palm Lands’ with my nine-year- 
old boy, and we heartily pronounce it 
a most charming book. It gives me 
pleasure to commend it for use in our 
school,” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 
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How Annie Paid the Doctor 


( Adapted.) 




















Annie’s little brother had been very ill. 
He would have died had it not been 
for a kind doctor. 




































He came every day to see the little boy 
until he was able to be about the house , 
again. 








Now you know a doctor must have his 
pay for taking care of sick people. 





Annie’s papa was very poor, and he had 
little money. 





The doctor knew this and he said, «| 
am glad I could help your little boy. I 
do not ask you to pay me anything.” 








Annie thought this was very kind and 
she wished she could do something for 
the doctor. She had thanked him many 
times, but “I want to do something for 
him,” she said to herself. 





One very rainy morning Annie saw him 
drive by the house. “ There goes the 
good doctor, mamma,” she said. 








“See how hard it rains. 
so wet.” 


Harder and harder it rained, until the 
road was like a river. Every little while 
Annie went to the window, but she saw 
nothing of her friend. 


He will get 





It was almost dark now and still he 
had not come back. 
By and by her papa came home. 


“ The brook is very high,” he said. 
is like a river. 
the old bridge.” 


Annie heard what her father said, and 
she thought of the doctor. She knew he 
must cross that bridge to come home. 





“ It 
It will surely take away 














She said nothing, but stole out to the 
kitchen. She lighted the lantern and 
started out alone. 

It was very dark, but she ran over the 
road as fast as she could. 







































It was almost a mile to the brook. 
When she came to it she found the 

bridge gone. 

What could she do? 
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The water made such a noise she could 
not hear his wheels if he came. 


Neither could he hear her little Voice 


“Twill stay here and 
lantern,” said the little girl. 
will see the light.” 


——— 


swing the 
“ Perhaps he 


For more than an hour brave Annie 
stood on the bank and swung the lantern, 








At last she heard a shout. 





She swung 
the lantern up high. 
“ The bridge is gone,’ ’ she called. “Go 


home e by the west road.” 


“All right,” 


ran home. 





said a voice, and Annie 








— 


The next day the doctor found out that 
it was Annie who*had saved his life. 





If he had driven his horse over the 
bank he would surely have been drowned. 








Don’t you | think’ Annie had paid - the 
doctor? He thought so. 


The Best Day 


Some skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 

But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad; 

For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer— 

Each day is the best day ° 
Of somebody’s year!” 





Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint; 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near— 
Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


- 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought; 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear— 
Each day is the best day 

Of somebody’s year!” 


No sun ever rises, 
But brings joy behind, 
No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind; 
How selfish our fretting, 
How narrow our fear— 
‘* Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 
—Priscilla Leonard in Youth’s Companion 


Yet we can fill a lifetime 
With kindly acts and true; 

There’s always noble service 
For noble souls to do.” 


—— aw 
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NOTES. 


—Columbia University now has a course in 
Chinese, & chair having been endowed by Gen. 
A. W. Carpenter. The main purpose will be 
to educate young men to fill business and 
official positions in the orient. 


_ Professor Bugge, a Norwegian scholar, has 
deciphered & Runic inscription in Norway, 
which refers to the first discovery of America 
py the Norsemen, in 1010 or 1050 A.D. This is 
the earliest reference to the western continent 
so far found. 


—The usc vi the spelling book in the schools 
was freely discussed at the last regular meet- 
ing of the Principals’ Association of the City 
of New York. Allof the speakers advocated 
the use of the book, and a number of requi- 
sites for a speller were urged. 


—The increased agency force of The Mac. 
millan Company in the Middle West is begin- 
ning to make the Child Life Readers as much a 
feature of competition in that section as they 
pave been for the past two or three years in 
the East. The Company has been particularly 
successful with these readers in the New 
England States. 


—Inarecent conference of music teachers 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, Supervisor of Music in 
the burroughs ot Manhattan and the Bronx, 
called attention to the uniformity of phrasing 
and tempo which characterize the national 
songs that have been prepared for all his 
schools. Children will learn to sing national 
airs exactly alike, with the result that a 
chorus from many schools may be readily 
assembled. He laid great stress upon teaching 
the children to relax their throats, and upon 
the enunciation of vowels, and he urged that 
only the best music should be sung. If really 
good songs are found the interest of children 
will be aroused at once. 


—For several years the advertisements of 
the Mead Cycle Company have appeared in 
the columns of this paper. Every year the 
business of this company has grown until nuw 
it exceeds 50,000 bicycles sold through mal, 
orders all over the world each year. The 
Mead Cycle Company keeps its factories run- 
ning all winter storing up wheels of the finest 
quality, and is always ready in the spring and 
summer to fill orders promptly at prices 
which are lower than any manufacturer sell- 
ing on the old plan, through local dealers, can 
deliver a wheel of even inferior quality. The 
Mead Cycle Company can ship any wheel at 
any price the same day the order is received. 
Readers of this paper can be assured of,prompt 
and honorable treatment. When writing for 
catalogues and prices mention the PRIMARY 
EDUCATION, and address Mead Cycle Company, 
Dept. R. 337, Chicago. 


“WHERE TO HUNT AND FISH” 


isa new, finely illustrated sportsmen’s book 
describing the best hunting and fishing regions 
of the Northwest. It was issued about June 
1, and will be sent to any one upon receipt of 
six cents, by Charles S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. Four full page illus- 
trations are from drawings by Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton (Seton-Thompson) made especially 
for this book. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Rail- 
way has recently put in service on its Pioneer 
Limited trains the largest and handsomest 
dining car ever built. It is eighty-two feet in 
length from tip to tip, and its body is six 
inches wider and higher than the usual dining 
car. It seats thirty-six people comfortably in 
movable chairs, and has a kitchen large 
enough to permit the working of six cooks 
which, with six waiters and a conductor, make 
up the crew. The dining cars heretofore in 
Service did not provide against sufficient space 
to properly care for the large number of 
patrons of the Pioneer, so that it became 
hecessary to have a larger car, 























ATL PEEREREREE ET To Begin Right 
iL At the Right Time 
" ETP is an Important Element of Success. 
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My 


Secure 

| A Library for 

Your School at no 
Pecuniary Cost to You 


BY SENDING NOW 


For our “ Hawthorne Library Certificates’’ (/ree), to be 
placed in the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a representa- 
tive in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


During the past twenty years or more the best energies of the Educational 
Publishing Company have been devoted to the publishing and arranging of chil- 
dren’s books along accepted lines of pedagogical thought. Among the schools and 
with the schools we have done our work. We believe this long experience has 
taught us the needs of the children. 

The grateful thanks of many who have secured our books for their pupils, and 
who have told us of the genuine interest for good reading thereby aroused, have 
induced us to prepare a special catalogue of “Ten Dollar 30 Volume School 
Libraries.” 

The books have been carefully selected, and can be safely followed by any 
teacher desiring to select a course of reading or a school library for her pupils. 

WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, 
free of charge, to any teacher who would like to try our method of securing money 
to purchase one of our famous 30 Volume School Libraries. 








HOW IT IS DONE BY OUR METHOD. 


February 8, 1902. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co, 
Our library received. We are delighted with it. We sold our 
certificates in /ess than three days 
HattTiz A. BOYDEN, /oxboro, Mass. 




















To take up this offer now is to give your pupils the 
benefit of a full year’s use of a 
valuable School Library. 


Address 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
63 Fifth Ave. 2a8 Wabash Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 809 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO, NEW YORK. 


LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. (Eclec- 
tic School Readings.) By Annie Willis McCul- 
lough. Price, 25 cents. 


The author has conceived the happy idea of 
giving to the first grade teachers an extended 
reader, with a vocabulary made up of the 
words found in five leading First Readers. 

Grouping many of these stories, that the 
familiarity of the characters may appeal more 
directly to the children’s interest, is another 
happy thought. The book abounds in illustra- 
tions of a most pleasing nature, which create 
an appetite for the stories. This Jittle reader 
will carry its own welcome. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


UNDINE. (Heath’s Home and School Classics.) 
By F. De La Motte Fouqué. Introduction by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. Price, 30 cts. 


If any reason was needed why this famous 
fairy tale should find its place in the reading 
for childrén, Mrs. Ward has given it in her 
admirable preface. “The love of wonder- 
land,” she says, “has as true a place in the 
education of our children as the multiplica- 
tion table orthe map of Europe.” 

Ten vivid illustrations add vivacity and 
interest to the old story that will ever be new 
80 long as there are children on the earth. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORE. 


NEw CENTURY READERS. (Nature, Myth and 
Story ) By John G. and Thomas E. Thompson. 


This is third book in the series, designed for 
third year children. There is an abundance of 
familiar material, fables, verses, myths, with 
here and there selections that are usually 
known as classical. There are bits of history, 
an illustrated Asop Alphabet, and altogether 
a variety that will have a tendency to mix up 
children as to whatis what. The illustrations 
are numerous, and not always clear in mean- 
ing. The publishers call attention to the 
India tint paper which is recognized as the 
scientifically correct color for delicate eye- 
sight. 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LITTLE LADY—HER Books. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. With illustrations by Mabel 
Humphrey and others. 


It takes something nearly akin to genius to 
tell a child’s story in these days in an original 
way. But the author of this delightful book 
has told of the everyday life of a Little Lady 
with her Big Man papa and her Little Woman 
Mamma, in a vein as new as it is attractive. 
It is just a succession of home pictures with a 
little girl as the center of interest, and sensible 
parents who live her life of new experiences 
with her as much as any prosaic grown ups 
can. The book contains more than three hun- 
dred pages, without a dull one in it. The illus- 
trations are in keeping with the story and that 
is saying a good deal. It is richly bound with 
handsome cover illustration. 


FREDERICK STOKES & CO., NEW YORK. 


NEIGHBORS OF FIELD, WOOD AND STREAM, or 
THROUGH THE YEAR WITH NATURE’S CHILDREN. 
By Morton Grinnell. 

With forty-five illustrations. 285 pages. 
Price, $1.30. 


Another book endowing animals with human 
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intelligence and attributes. Perhaps in no 
other way could a feeling of kinship be estab- 
lished between animals and men. This author 
has made a departure from similar books by 
introducing ‘Our Neighbors of Field, Wood 
and Stream ” in their manner of lifeand home 
habits each month of the year. This associa- 
tion with time and place will be of assistance 
in fixing them in memory. The author’s style 
is vivacious, and without a trace of conscious- 
ness that he is “making believe.” The 
amount of careful painstaking study into ani. 
mal life and habits, necessary to write such a 
book, grows upon the reader with every page. 
There are twenty five full page illustrations in 
half tone reproduced from life or the author’s 
specimens placed in their natural surround- 
ings. It seems that the children must come 
into sympathy with the animal world by read- 
ing this book, and refuse to take the life of 
such neighbors without abundant reason. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


“BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME. (Kclectic 
School Readings.) By Lillian L. Bartlett. 172 
pages. Price, 45 cents. 


A supplementary reader for the fourth and 
fifth grades. The information concerning the 
animals taken up in this book is given in story 
form and with marked simplicity. Yet it holds 
the interest all the more and gives the reader 
an impression of reality and accuracy not felt 
in many more pretentious books. It is admir- 
ably arranged for a school reader with its 
variety, short chapters, and the touch of the 
dramatic in introducing each animal in its 
own home. The illustrations are from draw- 
ings and photographs, and are happily free 
from the overcrowding of detail. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


TYPEE, LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAs. (Heath’s 
Home and School Classics.) By Herman Mel- 
ville. Edited with an Introduction by W. P. 
Trent. 


The text in this book follows the author’s 
translation in 1849. The high praise given to 
it by Stevenson has been one of the causes for 
its reappearance. It is a narrative of real ex- 
periences and will find its place in the educa- 
tion of boys when their age and tastes demanc 
adventure. It is intended for supplementary 
reading for grammar grades. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES. A First Book in Geology. 
By Nathaniel S. French. 


It is difficult to regard this as a text-book 
with its freshness, interest, and conversational 
style of giving information. The book is 
rightly named, for it is full of the actions, 
habits, and everyday life of the animal. The 
directions for laboratory work are put in the 
form of questions, that can only be answered 
through the observation of the students. At 
the end of the chapters are vocabularies that 
will be found valuable. The book is the work 
of a teacher who knows how to prepare a 
book for other teachers, and how to furnish 
the necessary stimulant to secure the best 
work from students. The entire plan is 
original. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SLOYD. By Anna Molander. Price, 
50 cents. 


A little book of sixty pages packed full of 
clear, concise definition and description and 
direction for the use of wood sloyd. 

The author claims a new, original system, 
founded on geometrical principals. Part I. 
consists of general comments on the meaning 
and aims of sloyd and the wood, tools, etc., 
necessary for its use. Part II. gives the Seven 
Standards, in which the course for each of the 
seven years is marked out and the time neces- 
sary for each. 
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LIVES OF THE HUNTED. 


By Ernes 
Thompson. Seton 


The influence of this author’s books 
and recognition of wild animals as & Dart to 
the brotherhood of man will never be known 
in its scope and entirety. Itisasifg NeW race 
of animals had entered the World, possessing 
the same characteristics as man. This author 
is accused of accrediting intelligence to ani 
mals that they do not possess, but who shall 
decide? However, one thing is certain ; that 
the effect on popular opinion has been ag 
good as it has been sweeping. It is possible 
now to disassociate the animal from the 
gun. The term “sport” has lost some of its 
glamor and it begins to dawn on humanity 
that a wild animal has a right to live. In the 
present volume Mr. Thompson has told the 
eight stories with a spirit and meaning un. 
known in animal stories till he held the pen, 
The two hundred illustrations are as unique as 
everything else in the book, and the reader 
lays it down with a consciousness that the 
world is a different sort of place, much larger 
and richer since the recognition thut animals 
and men, feel, suffer and enjoy alike; that 
‘the hunted,” sought merely for the excite. 
ment of killing, are the victims of the barbaric 
yet left in mankind. Every boy should absorb 
the sentiment of this book. His whole after 
life would be changed, for the man who teels 
right toward the amimal creation will be 
kinder, mellower, juster to all humanity. It 
would be a benefit to everybody concerned if 
these stories were printed in separate, cheaper 
form for school use. 


, talks, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, 


A PRIMER OF WORK AND PLAY. By Edith 
Goodyear Alger. 


This book is designed for the very little chil 
dren. There is evidence of thought, a careful 
plan, and a recognition of the various activi- 
ties of child life through which he may best be 
trained and developed. It is a book made by 
a thoughtful teacher and not merely a collec- 
tion of haphazard words and sentences. But 
while one finds so much that is excellent, the 
wonder grows on every page that such illus- 
trations should have been selected. Theirsize 
is a direct contradiction of all we have learned 
of late years of the preference of children for 
large objects and the psychological reasons 
therefor. It is hard to tell which is most 
amazing, the dabs of high coloring which sug- 
gest the work of a child with its first paint 
brush, or the extremely uninteresting, unat- 
tractive children in the illustrations. Sucha 
collection of homely children were never seen 
in one school or one book. There is too mach 
of childish grace and beauty in the world to 
send out such pictures of children. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Stevens. 


By Edward L. 


An address delivered before the Council of 
School Superintendents, Oct. 23, 1901. 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

Itis hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,— vitality is on the ebb, 
and the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions, and 
is positively unequalled for all run-down 
or debilitated conditions. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. 25 cents. 
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NOTES. 


Le MORCEAU DE PAIN ET AUTRES CONTES. 
Par Frangois Coppér. Edited by Professor G. 
Castegnier, B.L., B.S. Price, 2 cents. New 
York: William P. Jenkins. 


There are few more charming tales in the 
french language than those of Frangois 
Coppér, and there are few, too, which can be 
placed so unreservedly in the hands of stu- 
dents. The exquisite simplicity of their style 
and their wholesome moral tone, make them 
a boon to teachers, who will find that this little 
yolume meets every requirement of the class- 


room. 


THE EXPANSION OF GASES BY HEAT. Trans. 
jated and edited by Wyatt W. Randall, Ph.D. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Co. 

This is the fourteenth volume in the series of 
Scientific Memoirs, edited by J. 8. Ames, Ph.D. 
It contains the treatises of Dalton, Gay-Lussac, 
Regnault, and Chappins, and abstracts of 
others of less importance are given in the his- 
torical introduction. The work of translating 
and editing has been done in the same careful 
and scholarly manner which has character- 
ized this valuable series from the very begin- 
ning. 


Don QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. By Mary E. 
Burt and Lucy Leffingwell Cable. Price, 60 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The immortal story of the gentle Knight of 
La Mancha is one that always delights the 
children who are fortunate enough to hear 
portions of it. But the work of abridgment is 
one which demands so much time, that teach- 
ers will be glad to learn of this excellent col. 
lection of stories from the great romance. 
The tales are so arranged that the thread of 
the story is preserved, and the selections with 
ajudgment and knowledge of children which 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The illustrations are from old drawings and 
the volume has the usual artistic appearance 
of Scribner’s School Series. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXERCISES ON THE 
WEATHER. By James A. Price, A.M. Price, 30 
cents. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
American Book Co. 


This is an exceedingly practical branch 0O¢ 
Nature Study and Physical Geography and 
could with profit be given greater emphasis 
inthe schools. One great difficulty, however, 
in studying weather phenomena is the absence 
of any text-book on the subject suitable for 
school use. The pupils need not merely or 
chiefly instruction, but guidance in observing 
weather changes and making their own de- 
ductions. This need the present manual ably 
fills. The exercises and diagrams are all 
excellent and not too difficult and there are 
numerous blanks for recording observations, 
so that the manual can be placed directly in 
the hands of the student. 


EVER YOUNG AND EVER FAIR. 
(From the Davenport Democrat.) 


The preservation of female beauty and its 
enchantments by the use of harmless cos, 
metics, are duties the ladies owe to themselves, 
and to those who value their personal charms 
as they appreciate their moral qualities. Un. 
fortunately unprincipled parties too fre- 
quently take advantage of the natural desire 
to be ever young and ever fair, and palm upon 
the market deleterious acid and minera) pois- 
ons which impart a momentary lustre at the 
tisk of future sallowness and ruined health, 
In the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud, of New York City, the ladies have a 
harmless preparation for preserving the deli- 
cacy of the complexion, and obliterating blem- 
ishes, which has become the favorite toilet 
article of the leading professional artists, who 
Owe so much of their popularity to their per- 
sonal charms. Scarcely a star dressing room 
in opera or theatre throughout our land is 
Without the Oriental Cream. It stands to-day 
the most harmless and perfect beautifier 


WE 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


Ror ‘Teachers 


Who are just entering the profession, 
who are to make their first bow to the 
little folks this September 


wovLD RECOMMEND 


BOOK |. of the 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
WHEN FIRST WE GO T0 SCHOOL 


By HELEN M. BECKWITH, Author of ‘‘ In Mythliand.”’ 





It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 
suggestions and devices for every month in the year. 


I2mo. Price, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





@A. 





known, 


A New School Song Book. 


There has —~ Livy a call for a song book for schools that should contain the songs 
most liked by teac I 
books, so far as we know, while eo u few good songs, contain many songs which 
are seldom made use of in school. . * 


Song Favorites 


an attempt has beem made to produce a work which shall contain only songs that are 
popular in school. 

To this end eve : c 
popular school s ig that could be secured has been inserted. We believe there is nota 
song here but all : ne pupils will like to sing. 

If any teach_rs imagine they should all be mew songs, such teachers should remem- 
ber that we should teach our pupils the best, not necessarily the latest. and that it is only 
in five or ten years that areally good song is written. We believe this book contains the 
best collection of songs for schools that has ever been gotten together. Such, at least, has 
been our aim. 

Tne book is substantially bound, and we nave placed the price at 15 centsa cork, or 
$1.50 a dozen, post-paid. Address Publisher of THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St.. Buffalo,N.Y. 


ERE BEA PEEP EME MEMEME EP EM EPH EMEP EP EPEMERERE 


228 Wabash Ave 63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 809 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FANCISCO 
BOABABPABABA#A BA BABA BA BABA BDA BA BAD ABABA BAB. 


Complete with Words and [lusic, 


ers and pupils and best adapted for school-room use, A!) other 


our new book . 


y available source has been consulted and every really good and 


Creme. 
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APPRECIATIVE 


It is perhaps with some pride and much pleasure we 
publish the following letter from Mrs. Eugene Field. 

If we can give an hour’s delight to the children of 
that friend of all children, the beloved author of “ Pitty- 
pat and Tippy-toe,” as well as to know that our efforts to 
introduce to the children of America, their heritage —the 
charming child classics of the world —are appreciated by 
those to whom so many look for kindly guidance, surely 
it is cause for congratulation. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Gentlemen :—I1 have not before had an opportunity 
to thank you, both for myself and the children, for the 
beautiful story of Raphael’s childhood, the exquisite 
beauty of which brought tears to my eyes. The “ Child 
of Urbino” will stand out in my mind as one of the most 
beautiful gems among the many being offered at this 
time to the child mind. 

We al/ owe you a great debt of gratitude for this 
little book. 

I wish also to thank you for the “Story of Hiawatha” 
which so happily introduces children to Longfellow’s great 
work. 

It is a fascinating little volume, and the fine illustra- 
tions will add greatly to the enjoyment of my little son, 
with whom the poem of “ Hiawatha” 
favorite. Cordially yours, 

JULIA SUTHERLAND FIELD. 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Edited by E. NORRIS. Colored Illustrations. 


The Child of Urbino; 
or, [he Story of Raphael 


By LOUISE DE La RAME. 


is already a great 





Boards, 30 cents 


Edited for Use in Schools as a Third Reader by S. D. JENKINs. 
Cloth, 30 cents. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 


809 Market Street 
New York 


San Francisco 


BOOK TABLE. 


A’ METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By g, 


B. Lonugan. Price, 75 cents. Taylorville, 1. 
C. M. Parker. 


In these days, when text-books are manu. 
factured by the hundreds, a new arithmetic 
has little to recommend it, if its method hag 
not already proved a success in practice, Per. 
haps, therefore, the feature that will mogt 
commend Supt. Lougan’s book to teachers jg 
the fact that all its statements have been thor. 
oughly tested in one of the most succegsfy] 
schools of Kansas City. The book is based on 
the principle that arithmetic should be Jearned 
through visualization, as the human rage 
originally learned it, and that all its statements 
must be based on the actual measurement 
and comparison of actual quantities. This 
object work, however, is carefully graded to 
suit the ability of the pupil, and its character 
is excellent. An unusual feature of the work 
is the fact that fractions are not treated ag q 
class by themselves, but are constantly intro. 
duced in connection with integrals, and thus 
much time and trouble are saved. This is not 
the only phase of the subject that is treated in 
a unique and luminous way. The illustrations 
are particularly good, and the book is one that 
will greatly simplify the work of the primary 
teacher. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By J. N. 
Patrick. 350 pages. Price, $1.00. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Hducational Pub. 
lishing Company. 

The book is admirably named. It is not the 
old psychology for the brain student who 
thought only of definitions and classifications, 
but it is a book for the active teacher to use in 
her every day work. It is saturated with the 
atmosphere of school and offers help not only 
for the equipment of the teacher but for the 
recitation in the school-room as well. It is 
literally psychology applied to teaching. A 
corps of teachers could not do better than form 
themselves into a class with this for a text- 
book. The result could not fail to be a fresh 
inspiration in teaching as well as a better 
knowledge of how to reach desired results. If 
one doubts whether we are climbing the lad- 
der educationally, compare this live work 
with the psychology of other days when the 
brain was studied as a thing apart. This is 
one review question by Mr. Patrick, “‘ Why is 
it necessary for Miss Smith to review her 
classes oftener than Miss Jones?” Both Miss 
Smith and Miss Jones and thousands of other 
teachers need this breezy, stirring book to 
find out. 


— The Longtellow Memorial Association, of 
which Chief Justice Fuller is president, will 
furnish a statue of Longfellow, to be erected 
in the city of Washington. The pedestal for 
this monument will be provided by the gov- 
ernment at a cost of $4000. 





LARGE SUMMER BUSINESS. 


The patronage which is always accorded 
genteel entertainment that invites the pres- 
ence of ladies and children sufficed to fill the 
handsome Keith’s Boston theatre at every per- 
formance during the summer season, the prin- 
cipal attraction being delightful concerts by 
the Fadette woman’s orchestra, the best 
organization of female musicians in the world. 
During the coming fall and winter some of the 
best programs will be given, including a num. 
ber of European acts, seen in this country for 
the first time. During September Albert L. 
Gyille, the noted French tenor singer; Lillian 
Burkhart, the noted society comedienne; 
Wormwood’s troupe of monkey actors, the 
most intelligent Simians ever exhibited in this 
country; and J. Aldrich Libby, the noted bari- 
tone singer, will appear. In October will 
come R. J. Jose, the favorite contra tenor; 
Will Cressy and Blanche Dayne, in one of theif 
charming sketches of rural life; Burke’s troupe 
of dogs; Johnson and Dean, after a successful 





European engagement; and Mile. Rachel Lay® 
a celebrated foreign vocalist. 
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| About the bawling Lessons? 


“Try the AUGSBURG SYSTEM 


You will never again have to complain of the 
- Children’s lack of interest. 





What Leading Educatots Say: 


The books show work that can be.done. 
J. B.. BROWN, 
County Superintendent, Eurcha, California. 


I think it isthe best text on drawing I have seen. 
ALICE V. HOLVERSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster, South Dakota. 


I am much pleased with it. -The subject is presented in such a 
fascinating way that it at once enlisted my attention. 
B. F. HOWARD, 
County Superintendent, Sacramento, California. 


Shall not hesitate to recommend your books wherever it seéms wise 
or useful. GRATIA L. RICE, 
Special Instructor, Department of Public Instruction, Burcau of 
Teachers’ Institutes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Especially helpful. and suggestive it seems to me are your chapters 
on Action Drawing and the drawiag of Birds and Animals. 
CLATHEA VIVIAN, 
Teacher of Drawing, Normal School, San José, California. 


Book I. I have thoroughly examined, and ain much pleased with it. 
So much so that I shall recommend. it to:the graduating class which will 
leayé us in June. KATHERINE A. GRIEL, 
Instructor in Drawing, State: Normal School, California, Pa, 


I appreciate the variety that is given particularly: The teacher 
who cannot find it “usable” will be a strange one indeed. 
MRS. J. E. -CHOPE, 
County Superintendent, Salinas, California. 


I have looked ovér the book on drawing with the greatest pleasure, 
it is an excellent work, and I predict for-it a large sale; it deserves the 
highest commendation. I am delighted with the book, 

M..G, BRUMBAUGH, 

University of Pennsylvania, ( Formerly U.S. Commissioner of 

Education, Porto Rico.) 


I think that it will be a very great aid to all teachers.. I appre- 
ciate and realize the value of the units you speak of on page 37 and on 
many other pages also. ANNIE 'C. SWAIN, 

Teacher of Drawing, State Normal School, Chico, California. 


I thank you for the copy of Book [. . It strikes one as iv/eresting at 
sight. I have looked it over carefully and have been delighted with its 


“spirit and method. . Drawing for service in school and afterward, is the 


watchword of the new century. “HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
Agent for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing, Mass. 


Our teachers are delighted with it. After a careful examination of 
the various systems now in usé, I unhesitatingly pronounce yours the best 


that has ever been published, oa D. W. NELSON, 


City Superintendent, Bakersfield, California, 


I am very thuch. pleased with the books and believe that you have 
something which will greatly aid the teacher in her work on account of 
the large number and variety of the drawings. J. P. GREELY, 

County Superintendent, Santa Ana; California. 


I have examined your drawing books and am delighted with them. 
No teacher need fear the result if she will follow the course you have 
planned. I shall be glad to recommend them to our students and any 
others who may need them. i 
MRS. HANNAH T. JENKINS, 
Dept. of Drawing and Painting, State Normal School, Mansfila, Pa. 


Your new drawing books are good ones: “There are certainly many 
original ideas presented which are essential to good training, and which 
I have not discovered to be présented elsewhere. 

A. B. CLARK, 

Department of Drawing and Painting, Leland Stanford Funior 

University. 


After a careful examination of Augsburg’s system of drawing, I do 
not hesitate. to say that I regard the system as pedagogically sound, 
absolutely sound. There isa flexible featare in this auther’s system that 
I have not found in any.other. . The author believes in himself, he also 
believes in others, especially the children. The matter selected. for, drill 
is excellent. It will interest-young pupils because it is their kind of 
experience. That the author is a practical teacher of drawing is appar- 
ent on every page; that he is an enthusiast in his worl. is also apparént. 
I believe the series willbe genetally approved. 

J. N. PATRICK, 
Author of “Psychology for Teachers,” “Lights on the Road? e¢ 


In fact, it is one of the most usable. books that I know of. I am 
especially pleased with the prominence you have given memory and 
imaginative work, to illustrative drawing, to the elements of. action and 
to the gradual blending of the work with type forms with the foregoing. 
I find the psychological basis employed in the work correct. 

Cc. C. VAN LIEW; 
President State Normal School, Chics; California, 


Your inspiring book on drawing has come. I> have enjoyed. every 
page of it, . It is a book that succeeds in :presenting the subject*in such 
a way as to set the child’s mind and hand correspondingly in thought 
expression through drawing, and for this reason it is equally successful in 
cultivating in the children art talent and the expression of art. In both 
of these things the current popular drawing methods with their artificial 
devices and their affectation of conventional and classic art ideals, which 
frequently are only art fads, fail utterly, Instead of liberating the child 
as your work is sure to do, they place fetters upon him, destroying every 
trace of spontaneity, discouraging observation and killing enthusiasm. 

W. N. HAILMANN, 

Supt. of Schools, Dayton, Ohio. ( sormerly U.S. Commissioner 

of Indian Schools.) 


Books I., 1l., and Ifl., 75 Cents, Each. Practice Books, 15 Cents, Each 
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Fourth, Fifth and Sixth School Years 


By JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 


’ With a Foreword by RICHARD BURTON, Professor of the English Language and Literature in the 
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This book has been written 
expressly to meet the demand 
everywhere heard for a rational 
and synthetic system of lan- 
guage study. It inaugurates 
a new era in the teaching of | 
English in graded schools, 
eliminating the ineffective 


methods that have heretofore 


made language the least satis- | 


~ 





factory of all subjects taught. | 
| 


Practical and progressive, orig- 


} 
} 
} 
} 
| 


inal and_ entertaining, for the 


first time a public school text- | 


book treats language as a 





living growth. 


What is Said of Tt 


While I took the book in hand in critical attitude, I soon found myself 
a pupil, charmed by its familiar address and fascinated by the choice litera- 
ture you have incorporated. . . . Your book has my hearty commendation, 


(Signed) D. L. KIEHLE, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Minnesota. 





Book One of the “ Everyday English Series,” by Jean Sherwood Rankin, 
is a work of superior merit. . . . I predict for this book a wide acceptance 
by our progressive teachers. 

(Signed) EDWARD H. MERRELL, 
Professor of Philosophy, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 


. . . I am very desirous of giving this new textbook a thorough trial in 


our schools. (Signed) ELLEN NELSON EUSTIS, 
Member of Schoo: Board, Owatonna, Minn, 


. . . I shall take steps to give the book a thorough test in our schools, 
as I believe it is just what we need. 
(Signed) R. E. DENFIELD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Duluth, Minn. 


In the spring of tgo1 I tested advance lessons of “ Everyday English” 
in several intermediate grades; and was greatly pleased with the interest 
shown by teacher and pupils. . . . “‘ Everyday English” will meet a longfelt 
want as a stepping-stone to a better understanding and use of our vernacular. 

(Signed) KATHARINE NELSON HAIG, 

For nine years Principal of the Ericsson School, West Superior, Wis. 


Mrs, Rankin has made a most practical and intelligent effurt to provide 
pupils of intermediate school grades with a system of instruction in our noble 
English tongue, which will impress them with its power of expression, its 
adaptability to varying conditions of intellectual receptivity and instil in 
their minds a desire to acquaint themselves with its splendid literature. The 
author is not a stickler for technical grammar study. There is no doubt that 
much time is wasted in teaching technicalities of English grammar, when the 
young can be taught all necessary rules in reading exercises as is done in the 


_ German schools, in the vernacular as well as in Greek, Latin and other lan- 


guages. ... She acquaints them with epistolary models embodying the 
purest English and the most finished diction, points out what she considers 
the misuse and the proper use of words and figures of speech, and lays down 
rules for capitalization and punctuation. Her aim is to impress upon the 
young the importance of good speech, which should be used outside the 
schoolhouse as well as in it and under the ears of the teacher. Professor” 
Burton says in his preface that “to make good speech a sort of social obliga- 
tion will impress a child infinitely more than all the abstractions known as 
rules of grammar.”—A/inneapolis Journad. 
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